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BANNER FIRE SCREEN, IN APPLIQUE. 




















BESSIE DEANE’S DISAPPOINTMENT. [See_the Story. 
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|| CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 
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SATINEE COSTUME—FRONT AND BACK. NECK-SCARF. COLLARET. 
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NEW STYLES FOR THE HAIR. SHORT PETTICOAT. FETTICOAT WITH TRAIN. 
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BONNET. 


SHORT CLOAK. 


HAT. CAPS 
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EMBROIDERED BORDER FOR TARLB-OOVER. 
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NAMES FOR MARKING. 




















“A MOTTO FOR EVERY MAN.” 
POS YOUR SHOULDER TO THE WHEEL. 


Composed and Arranged for the Piano-Forte. 
By HARRY CLIFTON. 


As Published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1003 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 
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Ve can-not all fight in this bat-tle of life, The weak must go to the wall 
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tell you the way to get jol-lv and stout, If you'll lis-ten a-while to my 
do to each oth-er the thing that is right, Por there’s room in this world for us all 
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come here to tell you a 
“ Credit refuse,” if you’ve money to pay, You'll find it the wis - 
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PUT YOUR SHOULDER TO THE WHEEL. 
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3 A coward gives in at the first repulse, 
A brave man struggles again, 

With a resolute eye and a bounding pulse, 
To battle his way amongst men ; 

For he knows he bas only one chance in his time, 
To better himself if he can, 

**So make your hay while the sun doth shine,’ 
That’s a motto for every man.—Chorus. 
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MPTATION. 


BY JANE 


HANLEY,. 


How gloriously beautiful she was! As she 


came up the broad aisle, every one turned to } 


look at her, I among the rest. 
I was to meet my fate. I had never seen such 
aface. It was perfect in contour, with a com- 
plexion of transparent purity, and the eyes 
were of that deep violet-blue, that is so very 
rare. Tenderness, and refinement, and the 
noble:t womanhood, shone out in every linea- 
ment. I had lived years abroad, and I had 
traveled evcrywhere in my own country, but I 
had never before seen such an exquisite being, 
such a perfect blonde. Throughout the whole 
sermon I remained like one in a trance. I 
heard nothing, I saw nothing but that face. I 
loved her from that moment. I, the cold, 
almost cynical, man of the world; I, who, 
heretofore, had cared only for my profession; 
I loved this peerless creature with the con- 
centrated ardor of years. 

I lived with my old friend and partner, Dr. 
Potter, and, that day, at dinner, he remarked, 

“What a beautiful creature Mr. Withington’s 


wife is!” 


1 little thought | 


§ 








“Where did they sit?” I asked, with a great | 


dread stealing over me. 

“In the front pew to our right. You, fasti- 
dious as you are, would certainly pronounce 
her face faultlessly beautiful, had you seen it.” 

Had I seen it? Oh! that Ineverhad! She, 
the only woman in the world to me, won and 
She Mrs. Withington! 
I went away alone. 


worn by another! 

I left the table. For 
hours I struggled against the passion that had 
taken possession of me. I was resolved to 
crush it. 

But crushed it would not be. Concealed it 
was. After a time I learned to hear her name 
calmly; I even made her acquaintance: then 
I became the intimate friend of her husband. 
Again and again I tried to conquer my ill-fated 
love. It was of no avail. 

Vou. LIX —12 


}of my former self 
guarding of every look and act was wearing 


But one honorable course remained for me, 
and that was to go away, and in new scenes to 
find forgetfulness. More than once I spoke to 
my partner of my wish to travel again in Eu- 


rope, and to remain a year or two in Vienna, 


at the hospitals. But Dr. Potter was eld, and 
relied on me almost entirely: he could not 
think of sparing me, he said. Of course, I 
could not tell him the true reason why I wished 
to go abroad. So it came to pass that I re- 
mained. 

A year went by. I had become but.a wreck 


The necessary, constant 


away my physical strength. 

The war broke out. Here, at last, was an 
excuse tO go away. 
needed in the army. 
gainsnay my departure no longer. 


Surgeons were greatly 
Even Dr. Potter could 
I was about 
to apply for a commission, when I received a 
professional summons to the Withington man- 
sion. 

I found the husband down with one of the 
worst cases of typhoid-fever that had ever 
come under my experience. Fox days his life 
hung on athread. Now came my great tempta- 
tion! 

One night, when his delirium was at the 


} highest, I determined to remain till morning. 


Ilis wife watched with me. Oh! what misery 
it was to sit there, and see her striving to talk 
with him, begging him not to send her aways- 
to speak to her, his Elsie! He would laugh 
wildly and thrust her from him, and she would 
sink on her knees by his pillow, sobbing as if 
her heart would break. 

At last he became so violent that I begged 
her to leave the room. She refused. Laying 
her hand on my arm, she looked up into my 
face with a world of sorrow written in those 
eyes. 

“‘ Dr. Griffing,” she implored, “you will save 
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THE TEMPTATION. 








my husband? You must save him; he is my } 
all! Tell me, is there any hope?” 

That pleading face almost unmanned me; 
and I needed all my strength then; so I said 
quietly, 

“T will do all I can. 
beginning of the sickness. It will be neces- 
sary for you to husband your strength. Seek 
rest to-night. If there is any change for the 
worse, I will call you.” 

She left the room on this assurance. I 
watched by my patient until the paroxysm 
passed, and then, in that room, alone with the 
sleeping man, the Tempter came. 

Faint and wavering at first, evidently trying 
the susceptibility of my heart and integrity of 
character. 

I repulsed the thought with horror. It 
returned with double force, with startling 
sophistry. It would be so easy to let him 
die—die he would, unless saved by mere skill, 
for constitution he had none. Why not let him 
die? Then Elsie would be free! 

i strove against the temptation with all my 
But the Tempter-came again, and 
gained ground. The enormity of the crime 
pessed away. I began to question myself as 
to what I should do, or, rather, should not do, 
to obtain the desired end. After the end, 
Elsie mine, only mine! 

A movement from the patient, and the spell } 
broke. Elsie’s words, ‘‘Save, oh! save my | 
husband!” flashed across my mind, and my 
promise. Was I keeping it? 

I rose and walked across the room, striving 
Then came } 


But this is only the 


strength. 





to banish the horrible nightmare. 
the reaction. I sank to my knees and prayed, 
prayed for the first time in many years. I 
prayed for strength, strength to resist this } 
horrible temptation, and for forgiveness, for } 
had I not committed murder in my heart? I} 
felt as if the brand of Cain was upon me. T} 
asked for strength to banish this wild love, } 
and for knowledge to save E}sie’s husband, for 
saved he must be, or I should forever think } 
myself an assassin. ; 
I worked faithfully with him all night; and } 
when Elsie came in early, there was a decided } 
change for the better. } 
I must flee now, 1 felt, lest I should be} 
tempted again. So I made my preparations } 
to go away. My patient recovered rapidly, } 
and was soon out of danger. ; 
¥ paid my last visit. Elsie, putting her hand 
in mine, said, } 
*‘ Doctor, I never can thank you enough for } 


the efforts you have made to save Rolfe. Per- 


haps I may never see you again. God bless 


and reward you!” 

This kindness was more than I could bear. 

“Pray for me, pity, forgive me!” I cried, 
madly, and losing all control over myself, I 
caught her to my heart, took one last look at 
her white, frightened face, and rushed from 
the house. 

This is not a war-story, so I will briefly pass 
over my life in the army. I worked hard, I 
courted every danger; but reckless as I was, I 
could not die, death would not take me. 

For four years I heard nothing of Elsie. 
I had grown, at last, to consider my love as 
a thing of the past. But no woman, I felt, 
would ever be to me what Elsie was. It was 
sacrilege to think of any one occupying her 
place in my heart. 

Well, I was mustered out when the war 
ended. Once more I found myself at home. 
My old friends crowded around me, all but 
Mr. Withington. So, one day, I asked if he 
had left the city. 

“Why, Hal,” said Dr. Potter, “didn’t you 
He died two years ago,” 
is his wife?’ I asked, 


know he was dead? 

‘Dead! Where 
breathlessly. 

“Gone to Philadelphia. She was almost 
broken-hearted when her husband died, and 
some friends there insisted upon her going to 
them. I had a letter from her only last week. 
Let me see, I have it here, if you would like to 
see it?” 

I seized the letter, tore it open, noted the 
contents, and, rushing to my room, preceeded 
to pack my valise, as if life or death depended 
upon my expedition. 

That journey to Philadelphia was the longest 
It was so hard to wait, even for a 
I went 


in my life. 
few hours, now that Elsie was free. 
up the marble steps with a palpitating heart. 
Yet, strange to say, no doubt of my success 


occurred to me. My great love would surely 


} awake an echo in her heart, I said to myself. 


The back windows of the parlor opened into 
a beautiful conservatory, I entered it. There, 
amidst rare exoties, sat Elsie, the choicest 
flower of all. 

The soft carpet gave back no echo to my 
footsteps, and she did not perceive me, so ab- 
sorbed was she reading. 

She was so beautiful, so mueh more beautiful 
than ever, that the first) glimpse of her face 
brought back, with overwhelming force, the 
love I had so long struggled to destroy. 

“Elsie!” I called, softly. 

She looked up. The color surged over the 








THE SNOW-BIRDS’ 
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sweet face. Rising, she came forward, and 
welcomed me, but with embarrassment 

I led her back to her seat among the flowers, 
and standing there before her, told my story 
as best I could. I went on rapidly, lest my 
courage should fail. I told her all How I 
first met her, and the result; how I struggled 
to conquer my love; how I was tempted by the 
bedside of her husband; how I was saved from 
crime. She gave me a look of horror at this, 
and buried her face in her hands’ I could 
scarcely go on. But the truth must be told, so 
I continued to the end. Then, with all the 
eloquence I possessed, 1 pleaded my case. 
“Only a look,” I said. ‘Anything to give 
me hope for the future ” 

She gave no sign—no reply, but tears. 

“Elsie,” I cried, in my anguish, ‘‘can you 
not forgive me? 
heart? Spare, oh! spare me another trial. 


Is there no pity in your} 


I, who have suffered so much already! Have 
merey and answer me!”’ 

At last she spoke. Laying her hand among 
my once black locks, that were uow prema- 
turely gray, she said, 

«+ Harold, [ have pitied you since that night 
we parted, years ago; since I have had aright 
[ have thought of you often, and now I—I 
think I might love you.” 

At last, at last, I had won my heart’s desire! 

I caught her in one long embrace, and 
thanked God for giving me such joy, after 
such sorrow. 

We have been married five years, and my 
life, since, has been one of unalloyed happi- 
ness. The possession of my lovely wife has 
1eft me nothing to wish for, and ber pure ex- 
{ ample has led me to look with faith to the God 
} who so mercifully blessed me, and whom I so 





‘long ignored. 





THE SNOW-BIRDS’ 


BY MARIE 8S. 


Tue little snow-birds flit around 
My casement, singing low their song, 
That chilly winds, and sleety snow, 
Will visit us the Winter long; 


That ice wili span the river’s breadth, 
And hide the water's limpid gleam, 

And pebbly shore and pearly shell, 
Will only seem a Summer's dream; 


That trees will bend their brown heads down, 
Oppressed with weight of clinging snow; 

And white and drear the way will be 
Where’er the winds of Winter blow; 


That frost will trace the window-pane 
With cold devices, quaint and fair, 


SONG. 
LADD. 


As fragile and as fading as 
Dim—spreading castles built in air; 


That years may come with leaden tread, 
And armed with Winters yet to be, 
Of colder ice, and heavier snow, 
The little snow-birds sing to me. 


But turning from their idle prate, 
My heart takes up a sweet refrain— 
That snow-birds leave for other climes, 
And Summer will return again. 


The log lights up the Winter hearth 
With many a gleam of Summer ray; 
And I will soon forget the song 
The little snow-birds sing to-day. 








HER 


BY ELLA 


Ovt in the dim, wila wood, 
With the Autumn hues aflame, 
I, with my sweet love stood, 
And carved on the oak, my name, 
But only her one name—Mary, below, 
“For the other will 20 soon be the same,” 
I whispered, “so soon you know.” 


The cheek, like a lily bud, 
Or a snow-white, half-blown rose, 
Flushed red with its warm, young blood, 
As I drew her close, so close. 
“Only a week, love, a week,” I cried; 
“Time is a laggard, how slowly he goes— 
How can I wait for my bride.” 


NAME. 


WHEELER. 


Ah, me! TI have learned to wait! 
Ta the purple Autumn day, 
Did they clothe my love in state, 
In her snowy, brida: array. 
And never a fold was stirred by her breath, 
And never a word did the cold lips say, 
For the bridegroom's name was Death ! 


Under the oaken tree, 
I stand to-day, but alone; 
My sweet bride, lost to me— 
Lies under a lettered stone. 
But I do not carve on the tree her name, 
For unte the angels our troth was known, 
And they call her there the same. 








BESSIE DEANE’S DISAPPOINTMENT. 


BY KATHARINE M. WARE, 


Ir was one of those soft, golden days in the } the subject of the artist, he was equal to it; 
last of September, which are too precious for } but at that moment Mrs. Maclay exclaimed 


ee ‘ . 
a moment of them to be wasted in-doors, : with animation, 


Mrs. Maclay had ordered the coffee served on ‘¢Suppose we all go for a row on the river 


the back piazza after dinner. To that, accord- 
ingly, the little party of four had adjourned 
The party consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Maclay, } getically, 
a cheerful, middle-aged «couple, Major Lynde, boo which Bessie instantly seized. ** What 
; 
; 


at sunset!”’ 
“A happy thought!” said the major, ener- 
turning and forgetting the cream- 


do you say to it, Miss Deane?” 


and Bessie Deane. The major was a gentle- 
‘*That it’s very nice,’’ she answered, archly, 


manly-looking man, about thirty years old, 
you would say, till you had scanned more } 
closely his dark-bearded.strong face, and saw ; 
the deep lines that a wild, retkless life had } 
drawn, and the gray threads that were begin- x 
ning to show in his thick, dark hair and beard. $ 
He was not handsome, or what people call $ 
“‘distinguished-looking,”’ but there was an air 
about him, an individuality, that would have } 3 

; 


raising the cup to her lips, half filled with 
cream, and looking at him over the top of it, 
with a laugh in her eyes. 
He frowned at her. “Just like a woman! 
Pretend to submit, then have her own way 
after all! To punish you, young lady, you shall 
go rowing with me this afternoon, Mr. and Mrs. 
laclay prefer to go together, of course—mar- 


at once arrested your eye in a crowd. He} ried people always do, you know!” 


looked like a man, too, who had scen and 

traveled much, and there was not a particle 

of affectation or pretence about him, whatever 

faults of other kinds he had. 

His attitude was amusingly characteristic 

now. He was talking away to Bessie, who 

looked sweet, and girlish, and lovely as she 

was, in a delicate purple muslin, with a little 

bunch of pansies in her brown hair, on the 

folly of putting cream in her coffee! He was 

talking, too, with a manner so perfectly ab- 

sorbed and confidential, that you would have | 

thought he must be proposing to her, or making } 

some strictly private communication. But then 

he always looked as if he were making love to 

every woman he talked with, no matter what } 

he was saying; so Bessie had got quite used to 

his odd ways now, though she had been rather ; white umbrella disappeared in the distance, 
: 
, 


3essie, for reasons of her own, did not want 
to go with him, or, indeed, to go at all: but not 
seeing her way out of it, under the cireum- 
stances, reluctantly acquiesced. He noticed 
her rcluctanee. His quick eye always did see 
everything. 

‘The aggravating little puss!’’ he said, to 
himself. ‘She docsn’t really care to go with 
me, and I can’t make her like me. Perhaps 
she thinks me too free and too brusque. I 
must try to be more quict and calm with her, 
more like that young artist of hers—confound 
him!”’ 

After awhile the gentlemen took their segars, 
and went off to see about the boats. Whether 
it was a coincidence, or by design, I cannot 
say, but as soon as they had fairly gone, the 


and directly a tall, slender, young man came 
round to the piazza with firm, quick steps, and 
carrying a sketch-book and umbrella. 

All the color had left Bessie’s check when 
she heard him coming, and though she only 
said, as she gave him her hand, 

“Oh, Paul! is it you?” Her voice trembled. 

Mrs. Maclay, on the contrary, looked round 
in a very quict, cheerful sort of way. ‘Just 
too late to get some coffee, Paul; it’s stone 
cold, and I don’t suppose you'll drink it with 
us again for years. Whata pity! I shall send 
for some that is hot.” 

Paul Akermann had been boarding all sum- 


amazed at them at first. 

He was holding the creamer, so that she 
should not have it, while he lectured her. So 
she quietly stirred her coffee, clear and dark, } 
like her eyes, and looked down into the eup 
with a pensive air. In reality, she was not 
thinking, in the least, of what he was saying, 
but of her artist-lover, whose white umbrella 
she could catch a glimpse of through the trees 
far off, where he was sketching. The major, 
following the direction of her eyes once, found 
her out, and he pulled at his mustache, and bit 
it, as he always did when he was vexed. It 
would have been just like him to attack her on 
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mer near the Maclays’ country-seat, and as he 
had brought a letter of introduction from an 
intimate friend of theirs, was cordially received 
by them, even at first, and had now become a 
most welcome and perfectly informal visitor. 
Ile was a young artist, with his own way to 
make in the world; but then he had much 
talent, and invincible determination and pa- 
tience, that ‘“‘tremendous capacity for taking 
trouble,” which Carlyle calls genius. Mr. 
Maclay liked and respected him thoroughly. 
“A capital fellow,’ 


> 


his wife, ‘“*high-toned, and well-bred, and sure $ 


to make his mark inthe world!” Mrs. Maclay 


had also sounded his praises with enthusiasm, $ 


till she suddenly woke up to the fact that he 


not only intensely admired her favorite niece, } 


Bessie, who was spending the summer with 
her, but was actually making love to her with 
uninistakable earnestness. That put a dif- 
ferent face on things. ‘Bessie never should 
throw herself away on a poor artist!” she said, 
to herself. She regarded it, I think, es a mer- 
ciful interposition of Providence, when her 


friend, Major Lynde, on arriving from a long } 


stay abroad, aceepted her invitation to make 
them a visit before settling down in his usual 
luxurious leisure in New York. ‘For wealth 
and family there is not a better match in the 
city,” she remarked, enthusiastically, to her 
husband; ‘*and his mother says he is tired of 
his gay bachelor life, and would like now to 
be married.” 


The major had been spending a fortnight | 
with them, and had been charmed, as she saw, ? 


not only with Bessie’s beauty, but her sweet- 
ness, her naivete, her purity; but Bessie did 
not look on him with the favor that her aunt 
wished, and Mrs. Maclay attributed it all to 
‘her unfortunate fancy for the painter.’’ Im- 
agine then her secret sense of relief, when, 
the day before my story begins, Paul Aker- 
mann had rushed in to tell them of his sud- 
den departnre for Italy, with a distinguished 
brother-artist. He was to sail in the steamer 
on Saturday, and this was Wednesday. 

Bessie was out at the time, and her aunt, 
curious to see how she would take it, told her 
the news as soon as she came home. 

“Paul going away to stay! Going to Eu- 
rope!”? she exclaimed, amazed, and with such 
an expression of grief on her face, that her 
aunt felt more sure than ever that it was best 
he went. 

As Bessie spoke, she looked up into Mrs. 
Maclay’s face with her mournful.eyes. She 
saw there such an utter want of sympathy, 


> he used often to say to} 


‘that she was at first surprised, then, as with 
a flash, she divined the cause; she said to her- 
self, ‘Aunt does not want Paul and me to like 
each other so much, she is glad we are going 
to be separated.” 

So she strove to regain her self-control, and 
hide her feelings from those quick, sharp eyes 
} that were trying to pry into her heart. She 
{had been out gathering some beautiful ferns 
i to press—she no longer cared for them now, *% 
} Paul would never see them; but she kept on 
with her work, merely making some common- 
place inquiry as to his plans, carefully smooth- 


} ing out each fern as though her life depended 


i 


{ 


on it. 

“Plucky little thing!’ thought Mrs. Maclay, 
‘still she feels it a gopd deal. If Paul Aker- 
{mann doesn’t get a chance to propose to her, 
i though, before he goes—and I don’t intend that 
he shall—it may all end in nothing yet.” 

Bessie had not a moment to herself all day, 
and not till she went to her room at night did 

she trust herself to look this unexpected sor- 
} row fairly in the face. She took a low chair 
i by the window, and laid her cheek down on 
S}the window-seat. It all over—all the 
} happy talks, and walks, and meetings! and 
Paul Akermann was going to Italy, to realize 
the cherished dream of bis life! to study and 
become a great painter! Would he forget her 
} there? She conld not tell—it would not be 
strange if he did, engrossed in such new inte- 


was 


rests, such varied, lovely scenes: she, at least, 
should never forget him—her tears were fall- 
ing fast in the window-seat now—and every 
night and morning, in her prayers, she should 
send up a thought for him. There was one 
comfort, he was not going till Friday, so there 
} was one day of happiness left yet. To-morrow 
he would come, and they would have one long, 
} farewell talk together, no one could deprive 
her of that last enjoyment. If he loved her— 
sometimes she felt sure he did—he could not 
help showing it then, when he came to say 
‘‘good-by.”? Her heart beat quick at the 
thought of the last interview, which she 
dreaded, and yet longed for. No one guessed 
;the nervous state of expectation she was in 
that next day, for she went about the house 
bright and bysy as usual, though she held 
her breath to listen every time the hall-door 
opened, and started at every step she heard 
on the walk. At last he came, as I have told 
you. 
‘IT tried to come in this morning,” he said, 
} tossing down his straw hat beside his umbrella, 
{and taking the seat by Bessie that the major 
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had left, with a “Thank you; but I will sit 
here,” to Mrs. Maclay, who had drawn up a 
chair further off; ‘but I have been terribly 
busy, for I must go in the train which leaves 
to-morrow morning at seven, so everything 
must be ready to-night. I hate packing as I 
do a conundrum—there are twenty things to 
be put in a place that will hold five, and I 
always want to say, ‘I give it up!’”’ 

Then he gave Bessie a lovely little picture 
of her favorite view of the river, which he had 
just finished for her. She thanked him with 
one of her quick, pleased looks out of her 
great, soft, brown eyes, and Mrs. Maclay, to 
whom he showed it, praised the painting; and 
then the conversation after that flagged, all 
the burden of it coming on theaunt. It seemed 
as if she might have gone dway, and left the 
two friends, so soon to be parted, alone for 
awhile. But there she sat, and sat, as though 
she had grown to her chair! The precious 
moments were flying. Paul grew desperate; 
so, at last, he ventured to whisper to Bessie, 

«Let us have one more walk together, and 
go up to the top of the hill to see the sun set!’’ 

Oh! how she longed to go! to elimb the hill 
with him, as she had so often done, and sit 
down by his side on the great rock at the top, 
and have their last talk in the stillness there, 
while with their faces bathed in the golden 
brightness, and their hearts beating with the 
same thought, they watched the sun go down 
behind the misty, purple hills! She could 
hardly keep back the tears, as she answered, 

“Oh, Paul! if I only could! But I have pro- 
mised to take a row on the river this after- 
noon.”’ 

His face grew dark, for he could not guess 
that her disappointment was full as keen as 
his, and he was absurdly jealous of the major. 
“With whom?” he asked. 

“Major Lynde,” faltered Bessie, looking 
entreatingly into his eyes; ‘*but we shall be 
back soon after sunset, Paul!” 

‘*T must see you alone once before I leave,” 
he said, in a whisper again. ‘*When can you 
manage it? I am very busy, but I shall come 
in after tea. Will you promise to take a walk 
with me, then? It will be moonlight, you 
know. I have something to say to you, Bessie.” 

There was no mistaking his manner, and the 
young girl’s heart throbbed quick with happi- 
ness, as she answered softly, 

“IT promise. Come at eight.” What evil 
genius was it that prompted her to add, with 
ill-timed pleasantry, ‘‘If you don’t find me at 


home, then, you may know that I prefer the } 





major to you!” They were careless words, 
but how bitterly she repented of them after- 
ward! 

Paul looked at her searchingly, not quite 
sure yet that she did not prefer the major to 
him. ‘I shall remember that,’’ he answered, 
soberly, ‘‘and shall come at eight to see if it 
be true.” 

‘‘ Bessie,’ said Mrs. Maclay, who was be- 
coming alarmed by this low colloquy, ‘if Mr. 
Akermangy will excuse us, I think we ought to 
be getting ready for our row.” 

‘‘Certainly,” said the young man; ‘and I 
will drop in again this evening to say good- 
by,” and with a look at Bessie, he went away. 

She was thrilling with anticipations of the 
evening walk, and was only too glad now to 
have the intervening time disposed-of, so that 
the major was surprised to find her looking 
pleased and eager for the row, when the time 
agreed upon came. 

‘‘How puzzling and changeable are the ways 
of women,” he thought, as he looked at her 
bright, flushed face. ‘‘Even this unsophisti- 
cated little girl is beyond me, I can’t make 
her out at all; she didn’t want to go with me 
an hour ago, yet now she is crazy to!” 

Just as they were starting for the river, an 
intimate friend called, and detained the Mac- 
lays. The other two, however, kept on, as 
Mrs. Maclay insisted that it was unnecessary 
for them to stay; she was also very anxious 
that they should call at ‘‘Riverview,’’ a beau- 
tiful place up the river, belonging to some 
friends. “The Lewis girls will be so glad to 
see you, Bessie,’’ said she. 

The Maclay House was on the bank of the 
river, which ran at the foot of the sloping lawn 
behind it. Here two small row-boats were 
fastened and ready. Major Lynde helped Bes- 
sie into one, and taking the oars in his hands, 
was soon driving the boat smoothly and rapidly 
up the stream. It was a lovely day, soft and 
still. The water, clear as glass, reflected, as 
in a mirror, the great, fleecy clouds that floated 
in the serene, blue depths of the sky, and every 
tree, and bush, and blade of grass on the banks. 
There was not a sound to be heard, but the 
regular and musical dip of the oars. Bessie 
sat on the seat opposite the major to balance 
the boat, talking and laughing brightly, and 
looking pretty as a picture. Her companion 
had never made himself more agreeable. He 
was careful to avoid any topic that could dis- 
please her, and treated her with a quiet, re- 
spectful courtesy, quite in contrast with his 
usually free, off-hand, abrupt manners. He 
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was giving a glowing description of some glo- 
rious moonlight nights he had spent on the 
Grand Canal in Venice, when they came in 
sight of a beautiful island, which was just be- 
fore them. There was a great, lonely-looking 
house on it, which they caught a glimpse of 
through the tall, thick trees surrounding it. 
The major, cutting short his narration, pointed 
it out to Bessie with great animation. 

«I lived there once,” said he. ‘Isn’t ita 
strange, romantic-looking place?” Seeing her 
full of interest, he went on. ‘‘My father took 
a fancy to it for a country residenee. It be- 
longed originally to the ‘Sisters of the Sacred 
Heart;’ they had a convent and school there, 
but they sold it to my father, and we spent 
some summers in it. Mother never liked it, 
she thought it so gloomy, and afier my little 
sister died there, would never enter it again. 
No one is willing to buy it, so there it has 
been, empty and deserted for years, except 
that an Irishman and his wife, pensioners of 
my mother’s, are supposed to take charge of 
it, by living in the basement.” 

‘Doesn't it look as if it might be haunted?” 
said Bessie, shading her eyes to look at it. 

“They say it is,” he answered, laughing; 
“and that at dead of night a nun, veiled, and 
in long, black garments, goes stealing through 
the halls with a moaning sound. None of us 
children would ever go at night through that 
part of the house, where she is said to walk, 
without some servant to cling to, excepting 
me, and I was a sort of dare-devil, then, as I 
am now. I’m bound to say that I never saw 
the nun, though!” 

‘Of course, J don’t believe in ghosts, either,”’ 
said Bessie, with a long-drawn breath; *‘but I 
should have been awfully afraid of her all the 
same.” 

“I'd like to show you the island,’’ said the 
major; ‘‘it would be a deal pleasanter than 
stopping to make a hum-drum call, as your 
aunt proposed. There is the prettiest little 
cove on the other side, where it would be 
lovely at sunset, What do you say?” 

Bessie was afraid at first, it would take them 
too long; but when she found that it was only 
five o’clock, and when the major promised that 
they should certainly get home long before 
eight—it couldn’t take them more than half 
an hour, he said, to row back—she consented 
with pleasure, 

Tying their boat to a tree, they jumped 
ashore. They followed a narrow, little path 
under the trees, which soon brought them to 
the cove the major had spoken of, and there 





seating themselves on the stones close to the 
water’s edge, they watched the changing glo- 
ries of the autumn landscape, till the gorgeous 
colors of the sunset settled down at last into a 
dull, sombre gray. The time had flown more 
quickly than they thought, so they hurried 
back to their boat, only to find that it was 
gone! not a vestige of it to be seen, except the 
rope, with which they had too loosely tied it, 
swinging from the tree! Imagine their con- 
sternation! 

The major proposed that they should find 
their way to the house, where the Irishman 
might be able to tell them something of the 
boat, or lend them his own. A short walk 
brought them up to the rear of the house. It 
was built of wood, and had been so long un- 
painted that it was almost black, but still had 
an imposing air, with its massive portico, and 
higb, arched windows. On knocking at the 
basement-door, a dirty, good-natured looking 
Irishwoman appeared, with two or three chil- 
dren clinging to her dress. She knew nothing 
of their boat, and her husband had gone away 
with his own. Still he might come back to- 
night, she said, and if he did, she was sure he 


; would be willing to row them down the river 


to Mrs. Maclay’s. She didn’t much’ expect 
him home, though, till morning. 


Here was a prospect, at which Bessie’s face 


grew pale, as she thought of her last words to 


Paul. “Oh, Major Lynde!” she cried, ‘‘we 
cannot stay here all night—I must be at home 
by eight!” 

‘¢‘And so you shall,” he answered, earnestly, 
moved by her distress, ‘‘if any earthly power 
can get us there.” 

He and Mrs. Tighe scoured the shore of the 
little island for the boat, while the young girl 
sat down on the piazza, and waited disconso- 
lately. But the boat was not to be found, so" 
there was nothing to be done but hope for 
the fisherman’s return. The sky was growing 
black with a coming storm, meantime, and the 
air was chilly. To pass away the time, the 
major proposed to Bessie that he should show 
her the house. They entered a great, gloomy, 
square hall, with tall doors each side, leading 
into dreary rooms, with lofty, staring windows 
and bare floors, along which their feet echoed 
with a lonely sound. The house had been 
altered so little, that it still had something of 
the look of a convent. Here and there, in 
square, black frames, hung, almost up to the 
ceilings, as the nuns had placed them, were 
colored prints of pale saints and martyrs, that 
made Bessie shudder, as they looked down et 
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her in the dusky light. Up stairs the rooms, § 
though smaller, had the same forsaken, haunted $ 
look, and Bessie clung to the major’s arm in} 
such nervous dread, that they came quickly } 
down. Eight o’clock struck as she did this. 
She rung her hands in despair. | 
“Oh! will Mr. Tighe never, never come!’’} 
she exclaimed, throwing wide open the hall-| 
door, that she might look out. A sudden gust 
of wind blew her hat off her head back into the ; 
hall, while a vivid flash, and a sudden clap of } 
thunder, that scemed to strike the house, made } 
her start back and throw the door to with vio- 


lence. Then the rain came down in torrents, 


splashing on the piazza with a sound like a 


running brook. It was plain, that now, if Mr. 
Tighe came home himself, which was not pro- 
bable, he would never venture-to row them} 
down the river in such a storm as this, and} 
they must, therefore, make up their minds to} 
spend the night where they were. To the} 
major, used to knocking about the world, such } 
an adventure did not seem in the least terrible. } 
He was thankful, he said, to have any kind of } 
roof over his head in such a tempest. It} 
was only on his companion’s account that he} 
lamented it, and the more, since it was wholly 3 
his fault that she was here at all. She, poor } 
girl! could not hide her anxiety and distress, 
which was so great that he kept puzzling his 
brains over the cause—he had forgotten eet 
Paul Akermann was to go in the morning—all } 
the time that he was doing his best to make } 
her as comfortable as possible. Mrs. Tighe’s} 
room, in the basement, full of babies, dirt, cook- ; 
ing-stove, and wash-tubs, it was impossible for } 
them to stay in, so he decided on a little room? 
which had been his father’s study. Placing 
the tallow candle, with which Mrs. Tighe fur- 
nished them, on the high, carved mantle, he 
shut the heavy, wooden shutters to keep out 
the blinding glare of the lightning, and then 
went about ‘‘clearing-up and housekeeping,” 
as he called it, in an energetic way, that would 
have made Bessie laugh outright at any other 
time, trying his best, as a hospitable host, to 
entertain his unwilling guest, who sat curled 
up in the corner of a great, high-backed sofa, 
and trembled at every roll of the thunder, 
which seemed right over their heads. Finally, 
he came and sat down on the other end of the 
sofa, and they tried to talk, but with the roar 
of storm, it was hard work. 

“Let us have tea!” exclaimed the indefati- 
gable host; and without listening to Bessie’s 
protestations that she didn’t wish for any, he 
marched off to Mrs. Tighe’s quarters. Before 








long she followed him into the room, bringing 
a battered tea-tray of her own, containing a 
tea-pot and cups and saucers. Then the major 
made Bessie, who couldn’t help being amused, 
sit down opposite him, at the little, old, spider- 
legged table, when he arranged the things. 
Each article was of a different-colored ware, 
and the teaspoons, though not gold, had at 
least almost the color of it. The major laughed 
at the motly array, while Bessie poured out the 
tea, and he drank a cup to kcep her company, 
making a wry face at every swallow. 

“‘Tlow could women like tea so?” he asked. 

Bessie said, she “didn’t much, and had only 
drank this out of politeness to him, this being 
lis tea-party.”’ 

“No, it wasn’t; it was Mrs. Tighe’s, and a 
mighty poor one, too,” he answered. When 
they had finished the beverage, which had 
neither ‘‘*cheered or inebriated”’ him, as he 
remarked, he was off again, and was gone a 
long time, and Bessie was astonished to hear 
him pattering about overhead, in animated dis- 
cussion with Mrs. Tighe. Then he came back, 
anid sitting down again beside her, said, kindly, 

‘‘Miss Bessie, if you sit up all night in this 
chilly room, you will be sick and worn-out in 


the morning. So I have had a bed made up 


; for you, as well as I could, in the room above 


this. You will not be afraid there, will you?” 

The young girl remembered the lonely, de- 
serted rooms up stairs with a shiver; but there 
was nothing else to be done, and the kind- 
hearted major had taken so much trouble for 
her, that she made an effort to tell him, cheer- 
fully, that she could sleep there very well. It 
had been a long, exciting day, a steady drag 


on her nerves, and she was completely tired- 


out, so, though she dreaded the night, she 
said, presently, that she would go to her room 
now. He took the candle, and went across the 
great, gloomy hall with her, and up the dark, 
creaking stairs to the door. 

“Good-night,” he said, “I am going to sit 
up down stairs; so if the nun, or anything 
worse, comes to frighten you, little one, remem- 
ber that there is a faithful, old watch-dog on 
that sofa below, who will come at your least 
call!” 

“It is a very kind, good watch-dog,” she 
answered, gently, giving him her hand for a 
good-night, ‘*and I like him much.” 

‘*But not well enough to keep him always, 
I’m afraid?” looking earnestly into her eyes 
as he asked. ‘Ah, well! it’s all right!” he 
added, quickly, drawing back, with a shade 
passing over his face, for she flushed up, but 
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made no answer; “he has been too hard and 
wicked an old dog for you. 
he raised her hand to his lips, and went down 
stairs with asmothered sigh. Then he stretched 
himself out on the hard sofa, lighted a segar, 
and puffed away thoughtfully for hours. 
Bessie’s face was perplexed and sober, as 
she stood still a moment after he had left her, 
wondering what he had meant, till a vivid flash 
of lightning showing her the long, ghostly- 
looking hall behind her, sent her precipitately 
There was a candle burning 


Good-night!”’ and 


into the room. 
on the floor, for want of a table, which cast 
fantastic shadows on the walls, and lighted 
dimly the large, high-studded room, with its 
dreary, curtainless windows, and an old-fash- 
ioned, four-post bedstead, whose gloomy aspect 
repelled rather than invited repose. Cheer- 
less and forbidding, and lonely as it was, the 
poor girl’s heart was too much burdened with 
other thoughts, to give it more than one glance. 
She turned the rusty lock, and kneeled down 
by the bed to say her prayers, and burying 
her face in her hands, cried bitterly. 

“Oh, Paul! Paul!’ she sobbed, and would 
not be comforted. To-morrow he would be 
gone, it might be forever, and he would never 
know why she-had not kept her promise, and 
she should never see him again, or know what 
he would have said to her! 

At last, chilled and exhausted, she crept 
into the bed, and as she listened to the beating 
of the storm against the windows, fell into a 
troubled sleep, dreaming that she was strug- 
gling in the darkness to row home to Paul, 
with the veiled, relentless nun holding her 
cruelly back. 

How Paul Akermann’s hard, bitter thoughts 
of her would have melted into tenderness, if 
he could but have seen her kneeling, and weep- 
ing alone in that desolate room. He had called 
at her aunt’s at eight, as he had promised, and 
was stung to the quick at finding she had mot 
returned. Mrs. Maclay had also informed him, 
with a smile, that she and Major Lynde was, 
no doubt, at ‘*Riverview,’’ and had staid to 
tea, that they might row home in the moon- 
light afterward. It must have slipped Bessie’s 
mind that this was her last chance of seeing 
him before he went abroad. He could not be- 
lieve it; and he waited awhile, hoping against 
hope, talking in an absent-minded way, and 
starting, as the aunt noticed, at every step on 
the piazza. Then, with a stern, set face, he 
rose, took a cordial farewell of Mr. Maclay, 
and a polite one of his wife, hoping, in a quiet, 
formal tone, that she would remember him to 
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; 





Miss Deane, and went away with a heart as 
heavy as lead, reaching home just before the 
sudden storm began. 

When one is young, and in perfect health, 
one can sleep in spite of grief, and so the young 
girl startled, when she opened her eyes again, 
to see the sun shining into the room. The 
storm was over, and the morning was gloriously 
fresh and clear after it. For a moment she 
could not think where she was, as she looked 
round her; then it all came slowly back to her. 
She lay still for awhile thinking, then, with a 
heavy sigh, got up—she had lain down without 
undressing—and went to the window. How 
green and how bright the earth looked after 
the rain! And how broad and majestic the 
Hudson, glittering in the sun, and blue as the 
cloudless sky above it! A little row-boat was 
nearing the bank; for a moment her heart 
leaped with a wild fancy that it might be her 
lover, who had come in search of her. She 
strained her eyes to see the form in the boat, 
It was short 
It 
was the Irishman who was coming home. “I 
might have known it couldn’t be Paul,’”’ she 
cried; ‘I shall never see him any more!” and 
pressing her fingers to her eyes to keep back 


which now had reached the cove. 
and thick-set, and had on blue overalls. 


the tears, she went down stairs. 
Major Lynde, with a cheerful ‘‘Good-morn- 
19 


lng. 


met her in the hall, which looked very 
differently from what it did last night, now 
that the great door was open, letting in a fiood 
of sunshine. 

‘Still pensive, Miss Bessie?” he said. ‘Did 
the nun molest you?” 

“Oh, no!” she answered. ‘I didn’t hear a 
sound; even the rats kept quiet, and behaved 
themselves, Did you know that Mrs. Tighe’s 
husband has come at last? 1 saw him from my 
window. Will he row us home now ?” 

‘*As soon as you like,” he answered, ‘un- 
less,’’ with a twinkle in his eyes, ‘‘you will 
have your breakfast first—broiled trout, a bird 
delicately cooked, eggs au plat, French rolls, 
Mocha coffee, or chocolate, a little fruit to end- 
off with, and all served on exquisite China by 
a skillful, immaculate, and noiseless waiter. 
In short, just such a repast as was furnished 
you last night!” 

“Thank you! But who couid be hungry after 
such a banquet as that was? I wouldn't own it 
if I were,” she said, laughing. ‘So captivat- 
ing as this place is, I'm willing to leave it 
as soon as Mr. Tighe is ready to take us 
away.” 

The Irishman, who had now eom2 up to the 
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house, made no objections to rowing them to 
the Maclays at once; so they started. 

It was charming to be gliding so swiftly 
down the river in the early freshness and still- 
ness of the morning. Any other day but this 
Bessie would have enjoyed it most keenly. 
They landed at the foot of the lawn, behind the 
house, which looked very quiet, as though the 
inmates were still asleep; and they slowly 
climbed the steep walk leading up from the 
water. At that very moment Paul Akermann, 
in a earriage, on his way to the cars, stopped 
at the garden-gate. 
off the front steps within. 
but a moment,” he said, to the driver, spring- 


A servant was sweeping 
‘It will detain me 


ing out, and entering. 
‘I want to know if Miss Bessie returned last 
night?” he asked, hurriedly, ofthe girl, as he 
approached her. 
“No, sir; but we expect her and Major 
Lynde this morning. 


sure that they staid at Mr. Lewis’, on account : 


of the storm.” 
He turned away. 


moment more, the least delay, the slightest 


accident to detain you, and you will be too; 


late. 

They were on the back piazza. 
go in here,” she said. 

“Oh, no! let us go round to the front,”’ 


9 


the major; “I hate back doors! 


They turned the corner of the house; she { 


saw her friend just getting into the carriage at 
the garden-gate. 
**Paul! Paul!” she cried. 


THE MOTHER 


BY HELEN 


Deartn and the mother sat watching— 
Watching the tevered sleep 

Of a fuding little infant, 
A dreary vigil tu keep. 


“ As soon as gleams the morning, 
As soon as the sun’s fair ray 
Glimmers above the horizon, 
I will bear the chiid away.” 


Grimly Death sat by the cradle; 
In vain the mother’s cries; 

In vain her piteous pleadings— 
Dim were her darling's eyes, 


Paler and ever paler 
The little form grew now; 
The mother hushed her gently, 
And wiped the dewy brow. 


Mrs. Maclay didn’t feel : 
much frightened about them, because she made | 


Ah, Bessie! Coming up : 
the lawn so slowly, so unconsciously, one } 


“Let us | 


said « 


: Paul turned, sprung from the carriage-steps, 
}and dashed through the gate again. 
The major, comprehending all, stepped back, 
and quietly went the other way. 
“You'll lose the cars!” called the driver. 
There was a hurried explanation from Bessie, 
alow, tender, ‘*God bless you, Paul!” an earnest, 
} “«Good-by, Bessie, darling! I shall write you!” 
;and holding her in his arms for one moment, 
with a quick, strong clasp, Paul was gone. 
The young girl stood by the gate, in tears, 
: yet how much more light of heart than before, 
waving her handkerchief, and watching the 


carriage, while her lover looked back at her 


from it till it was hidden by the trees, 

Bessie went back to her quiet country home 
in Connecticut very soon after that. Paul was 
abroad two years, but he wrote regularly. Oh! 
the charm, the excitement there was in those 


thin letters, with the foreign stamp, which the 
postman brought her so often. The pleasure 
there was in reading brilliant little bits of 
them to her mother, whe was not like Mrs. 
‘Maclay. And when, at last, the artist came 
home, he and Bessie were married. 

They have a snug, pretty little home in 
Brooklyn, and Paul’s pictures sell at good 
prices; and they are very economical, as they 
‘have to be, but also very happy, because they 
are together. Major Lynde, who is still a 
‘ bachelor, makes a point of buying one of the 
most expensive of Paul's pictures eveny year, 
‘and also goes over to dine with them some- 
times, and seems to enjoy it immensely, prais- 
{ing Bessie’s housekeeping, and smoking with 
} Paul, with whom he is on the best of terms, as 
‘they sit in the studio after dinner, and talk. 


AND INFANT. 
ROBERTS. 


And in her mighty anguish, 
Her eyes distranght and wild, 
With throbbing heart nigh broken, 
She sang to soothe the child. 


She sang of Death's fair garden, 
Of its mounds of grass so fair; 

She sang of Death's white roses, 
Until he longed to be there. 


She sang of the soft, cold moonlight 
Playing on sculptured stone; 
Death rose to go to his garden, 
But he would not go alone. 


Ah! not alane would he wander, 
For at the glimmer of day, 
He left the infant sleeping, 





And tock the mother away. 
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BY FRANK LEE 


PART I. 
Tue train stopped with a venomous shriek 


from the steam-demon, as if he regretted that 
he was forced to disgorge another set of vic- } 
Clancy Darral stepped on 
the platform and looked about; was seized by 


tims unharmed. 


both shoulders the next instant, and heard Guy 
Sutherland exclaim, 

“Here you are my boy! I am furiously 
glad to see you; the old animal is twenty 
minutes late, and it’s dinner-time.” 

The two men shook hands heartily, and 
made a few mutual inquiries; then Sutherland 
rushed back into his normal state of hurry, 
clamored for Darral’s checks to be given to 
the station-master, ordered the luggage sent 
up at once, and dragged Darral off to his dog- 
cart, which was waiting in the litfle village. 

They had a drive of some three miles through 
the sunset, along the beautiful road, with 
glimpses of the Sound visible here and there, 
pretty bits of woodland, cultivated fields, and 
all the accessories of an agreeable landscape. 

“«We’ve wanted you dreadfully,” Sutherland 
said, when they were fairly under what he 
considered good speed, that is, skimming along 
at arate which made all prudent people eschew 
his services as charioteer. ‘The house is full 
of people, and Agnes wants you to help enter- 
tain them.” 

“Tf I had known that I wouldn’t have come,” 
vowed Darral. 

*“You’re a selfish brute, and always were,” 
returned Sutherland, with agreeable frank- 
ness. ‘But what you would, or wouldn’t have 
done, makes no difference now that we have 
caught you. How do you like my new match 
for Atlanta ?’’ 

“T don’t see that he’s a match either in color 
or gait,” replied Darral, watching the horses. 

“Ah! that’s because you're not Irish—now 
my grandfather was! Swallowtail is lame, so 
I drive these two together, and they go as ill 
as—as—what shall I say?” 

“Husband and wife in harness,” suggested 
Darral. 

“That’s so old! I can tell Agnes you'll be 
poor help teward entertaining, if that’s the 
best you can do.” 

‘*Po you expect @ man to be witty m the 
month of August?’ demanded Darral. 


CE LEFT. 


BENEDICT. 


“It’s the twenty-cighth.” 

‘‘No matter if it’s the forty-eighth, it’s 
August, and I’m always stupid in August.” 

«And I’m not clear but it’s August with you 
all the year round,” pronounced Sutherland. 

They both laughed and talked a great deal 
; of nonsense, as we of this century are given to 
; doing, till they turned up the drive to Beech- 
clyffe, with the picturesque old house standing 
} stately among the great trees, and the Sound 
in full view, when they gained the summit of 
} the ascent. 

‘‘ Here we are,” said Sutherland. ‘*We have 

; arrived as guests always do in English novels, 

Siust at dinner-time. Now come straight up to 
your room; there’s the cart in sight with your 
traps.” 

As they entered the hall, they came face to 

face with a young lady just descending the 
stairs, looking so cool and fresh in her thin, 
white draperies, that Darral could not decide 
whether to worship or hate her. 
‘*Miss Minturn,” said Sutherland, ‘this 
erm ye wretch is not a bandit or a bur- 
}glar. Let me name my friend, Mr. Darral, 
} though I'm somewhat ashamed of his appear- 
ance, just now, I must confess.” 

The young lady bowed, and Darral bowed, 
and they both laughed. 

“It was really wicked of you to be in the 

} way,’’ said he. 
; «J came here in a drenching storm,” re- 
> turned she; ‘and was so limp and damp that 

I am on the watch for new arrivals, in hopes 
} they may have been made more pitiable objects 
} than I was.” 

Sutherland, with his customary frantic haste, 
dragged Darral on up the stairs, and ushered 
him into his rooms. 

«““You see we kept your den for you,” said 
he. ‘Half the women have only a closet to 

$ sleep and dress in; but you must have the two 

{best chambers in the house—Agnes always 

} spoils you. They’re bringing up your linens. 

} But you’ve brought no servant. Dear me! we 
shall have to wash and dress you.” 

«Don’t bea fool!” grumbled Darral. “Who’s 
Miss Minturn? I must look like the deuce.” 

«Presented as Paddy preferred the potatoes, 
au naturel,” laughed Sutherland. ‘Yes, Gar- 
ret, bring the boxes in. There, rh old 
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Don't be long beautifying, or I'll not 


’ 


fellow! 
wait dinner for you.’ 
«And so there’s a crowd 
“Tolerable, but only for the rest of the 
We rather shut up shop then and mean 


9” 


week. 
to be quiet. Mrs. Ashmore is here, by-the- 
way, and the Mildmay tribe.” 

He closed the door, and left Darral alone. 
There was no time to speculate on that last bit 
of information. Clancy gave one look into the 
mirror, decided that he was not so horribly 


disfigured as Sutherland pretended; then hur- } 
ried into the bath-room, in order to be ready } 


when dinner was announced. 

He was dressed and down stairs before there 
was time to give any consideration to Suther- 
conscious that, 


land’s words, yet he was 


through all his haste, they kept saying them- § 


selves over and over in his mind. In the 
library he found rather a large party assem- 
bled, and after the merry little hostess had 
greeted him, and several other people had 
claimed his acquaintance, there was a general 
move toward the dining-room. 


*“*As it is your first day, you shall have the 


happiness of taking me out,’ Mrs. Sutherland } 
said; and as they stood back to allow the} 


to precede them, Darral discovered 
Mrs. whom 
Sutherland was offering his arm. 


guests 
himself close by Ashmore, to 
“IT would say how do you do,” said she, 
‘only Mr. Sutherland is in such haste for his 


dinner, that I don’t think it safe to keep him } 
} tions. Mrs. Sutherland stopped talking to him, 


waiting.” 

She reached out the most perfeet hand in the 
world as she spoke. Darral bowed over it, 
said something inane and commonplace, just 
because he would have given his two ears to 
be witty, and the impatient Sutherland took 
her away. 

She had spoken as easily and carelessly as 
if they had only parted yesterday; and it was 
five years—yes, five years! Darral was re- 
called to his senses by perceiving that he had 
uttered his thought half aloud, for Agnes asked 
him what he was muttering, 

‘* Bad words at your expense,” said he, ‘for 
having such a mob of people.” 

“They’re not all staying here,’ returned 
she. ‘Anyway, after this week, there will be 
only three or four, except men who come down 
for a day or so during the shooting. You are 
going to stay all the autumn.” 

“Am 1?” 

“Now you promised!” 


NO CHOICE 


LEFT. 
Seated at the dinner-table, he could look 
across at Mrs. Ashmore, and as she was too 
{much occupied between Sutherland and the 
}man on her other hand to be conscious of his 
scrutiny, Darral could study the changes in 
; her appearance at his leisure, while pretend- 
ing to listen to Agnes Sutherland's babyish 
talk. 

Five years! It did not seem possible that it 
could have been so lung, now that he looked 
Her 
complexion was just as dazzling, her smiles as 
Then Darral re- 





d 
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at her. She appeared as young as ever. 
frequent and bewitching. 
} membered that, after all, twenty-six was no 
such terrible age for a woman to have reached, 
} He was four years older. Oddly enough, he 
felt vexed as he thought of it, though usually 
he prided himself om the fact that he was so 
> old. He wondered what she was thinking: if 
} this encounter, after so long an absence, caused 
her any emotion whatever. 
They had been engaged once for a short 
season; had: quoted poetry, and vowed vows, 
>and been as much in earnest as most people 
are, who go on to marriage. But Janet mar- 
> ried a middle-aged Senator just before he wag 
sent abroad on a diplomatic mission, and had 
} shone for a space at a foreign court. The am- 
} bassador had been dead two years now, and she 
wore no longer any sign of mourning, either in 


face or dress: and she and Darral had met for 
} the first time since that golden summer. 


But he was called back from those reflec- 


and was engrossed by another man; and the 
lady on Darral’s other hand turned from the 
long-whiskered old beau and his complaints 
of the soup, delivered in an affectedly low tone, 
as if they were tender secrets, and Darral re- 
cognized the young lady who had so indis- 
creetly met him as he entered the house. 

“I think you look a little unforgiving still, 
Mr. Darral,” she said. 

‘¢No wonder; you have kept your head care- 





fully turned away ever since we sat down at 
table.” 

“You might as well tell the truth, and own 
that you did not recognize me until I spoke,” 
returned she, gayly. ‘‘ However, I can forgive 
you, for you have been looking at my sister- 
in-law, and she is pretty enough, in that dress, 
to excuse your blindness.”’ 

“Your sister-in-law?”-be repeated, in sur- 
prise, forgetting, as we all do so.often, the 
golden rule laid down by the mentors of youth, 





“1 think I shall do it just to punish you and } that it is the height of rudeness to turn oneself 


Guy for urging me.” 


into an echo. 
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‘«¢ Her husband was my half-brother, at least,” { and Miss Minturn had no opportunity te trans- 
replied the young lady. ‘‘Now don’t look per- } gress further the agreement of which she spoke, 
sistently at old Miss Romer, as if you thought } if so inclined. 

I meant her. I don’t imagine any woman will Darral fell to wondering what Miss Minturn 
ever be her sister-in-law.” had meant by saying so positively that her 

«Mrs. Ashmore, I believe, is the only lady ; brother’s widow would never marry, until he 
in green,” said Darral, steadily. ; remembered that he was silent and stupid, 

«And the only woman here worth looking } and had no mind that Janet Ashmore should 
at, though Mrs. Sutherland is pretty when} suppose that meeting her could produce that 
effect upon him. He began to talk, and made 
; himself especially brilliant; and there was any 
quantity of fun at his end of the table; but 
Mrs. Ashmore was too far off to hear, and did 
not seem in the least interested; so Darral felt. 


Janet is not by.” 

Darral looked at Miss Minturn, and dis- 
covered that, though her features were not re- 
markable, she had eyes so magnificent, that, 
after being dazzled by them, any man would 
have sworn she was a beauty. Darral’s next } when the ladies left the room, that it had been 
thought was less agreeable. Did she know rather a waste of mental fireworks, after all. 
that he had once been engaged to her rela- There were so many people to be enter- 
tive? Luckily, he remembered that being her } tained, that Mrs. Sutherland, like a wise, little 
husband's sister, Mrs. Ashmore was not likely } woman, established somebody at the piano to 
to have confided that secret to her, so he need } play quadrilles and waltzes, and saved herself 
not take the trouble to hate the young woman. } further trouble. Dancing in August, if the 

+‘ Were you in Europe with your relatives?” weather was cool, Darral felt to bea bore; and 
he asked. when he had done duty as far as necessity de- 

Yes; I have lived with them ever since my } manded, he got off into another room, where 
brother’s marriage, and Janet and I still hang } some of the older people were playing cards. 
together. Now you would like to know if we He came upon Mrs. Ashmore standing by an 
hate each other ag sisters-in-law ought, but I} open window, unexpectedly erough; he had 
shall leave you to find that out for yourself.” {not intended to follow her and have a scene 

‘I shall know you do, if you pretend to be } out of a novel. Indeed, he congratulated him- 
very affectionate,” said Darral. self hugely on the fact, that, since dinner, he 

“‘That’s not amiable! But you were ac- } had forgotten all about her. 
quainted with Janet formerly? She never} ‘I see you have made your escape, too,” he 
told me so until we heard you were coming } said, rather wishing now that he had remained 
here.” with the others. 

‘‘ Perhaps she had forgotten all about it.’’ ‘‘Prom the dancing people, you mean?” she 

“That might easily be, with the troops of { asked. ‘Yes; I have not danced for several 


” 


men who are always tormenting her.” years, 

‘‘Has she an aversion to the race?” “You must be rather in haste to give up 

«Why should she have? She is neither old, } youthful follies,” he said, perhaps a little de- 
nor ugly.” ; sirous of being politely disagreeable. 

“Too pretty to remain one of Mr. Weller’s; ‘I don’t think I am,” she said. langhing. 
aversions long,’’ said Darral, with praise-{*‘I have a weakness for youth and folly both. 
worthy carelessness. My reason for not dancing now is a very pro- 

‘And yet. she will,” returned Miss Minturn, } saic one: I sprained my ankle severely this 
with a smile that seemed to mean a great deal, } spring, and it has never got strong enough for 
though what, Darral could not imagine. me to treat it to any violent exertion.” 

‘«You speak very positively,” he said. She was as careless and as much at her ease, 

“Yes, and I know what I am saying. Janet } Darral thought, indignantly, as if he had been 
will not change ber name and estate.” one of Guy Sutherland’s musty old bachelor 

Darral looked up and met Mrs. Ashmore’s § cousins, who haunted the house by dozens 
eyes. during the summer. 

“She is looking at us,” said Miss Minturn. «Do you spend the winter in America?” he 
‘She knows by instinct that I have been trans- { asked, simply because he could think of no- 
gressing one of our laws, never to talk of each } thing else to say, and was determined to keep 
other.” up the sort of conversation that would have 

She turned to the old beau again, and after { been usual between two indifferent acquaint- 
a little the conversation became more general; } ances. 

Vou. LIX —13 
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“Yes; perhaps longer—altogether, it may } only supposable reason for her lack of faith 


be. My plans, however, depend a good deal 
on my sister. 
happens to fancy—I mean Miss Minturn.” 

“I know; she told me at dinner that your 
husband was her half-brother,” said Darral, 
quietly, and felt himself rush into an inexpli- 
cable rage as he said the words. 

«She seems nearer to me now than any of 
my own relatives,’ continued Mrs. Ashmore. 
“My brother and sisters are all married, and 
you know they don’t count much in one’s life 
after that.” 

“So Thackeray and other satirists say,’’ r& 
turned Darral, and was glad of an opportunity 
to sneer at something. 

“I say it, too, though TI don’t intend a 
satire,” said the widow. ‘It is perfectly na- 
tural and right that it should be so.” 

‘“*As matrimony is unknown ground to me, 
I am incompetent to discuss the subject,’’ re- 
plied Darral; then was vexed as soon as he 
had spoken, for he knew the words did not 
sound easy and careless. 

‘‘T wonder at that,” said she, smiling, ‘now 
that you have become a rich man.” 

‘It is one of your theories, I remember, that 
money is necessary for that blissful state,”’ 
said he. 

She opened her eyes a little, just enough to 
make him feel that his remark had been in 
bad taste and slightly impertinent, consider- 
ing that they met as strangers to all intents 
and purposes. 

“You are quite right,” she answered, after 
a sufficiently long pause to make him uncom- 
fortable, and give him time mentally to vitu- 
perate himself for his foolish speech. ‘The 
longer I live, the more thoroughly I am con- 
vinced of it. But we mustn’t talk statistics, 
or deep philosophy, with dance-music in our 
ears. Will you take me into the drawing- 
room?” 

He offered her his arm, and they went back 
among the Terpsichoreans, Darral feeling very 
much as if somebody had slapped him in the 
face. Some man came up to talk to Mrs. Ash- 
‘more, and Darral retreated, vowing inwardly 
that he would make his stay in the house a 
very short one, in spite of all the expostula- 
tions the Sutherlands might offer. 

This woman had treated him very ill. They 
had become engaged during a summer in the 
Catskills, and when Darral followed her to 
town, he found himself thrown over in favor 
of Mr. Ashmore. At least, her marriage with 
that gentleman followed so soon after, that the 
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was the fact that she had been dazzled by the 


I shall go anywhere that she } prospect of the wealth she could thus attain. 


The whole affair had been an odd one. Dar- 
ral thought it probable that Janet’s brother 
had something to do with his dismissal, for 
they had always been enemies; but whatever 
causes might have effected it, the fact was 
there. She wrote him that it was impossible 
for her to fulfill her engagement, and asked to 
be released from it, which, of course, she was, 
with all the indignation natural to a hot- 
headed youth under the circumstances, 

Since that time, Darral had become a rich 
man. In the days when Janet knew him he 
was @ poor one, with extravagant habits, and 
no profession. Such property, as his father 
had not dissipated, rose in value soon after it 
came into Darral’s hands, and he had shown 
himself shrewd enough, though he was not a 
man of business to-day, what, with fortu- 
nate ventures in Wall street, and other suc- 
cesses which often crowd on each other's heels 
when a man begins to be fortunate, Clancy 
Darral’s income-tax would have made a com- 
fortable sum for a family, with moderate ideas, 
to live upon—that is, if there were any such 
innocents left. 

Darral was astonished to find that he could 
be so full of wrath and bitter feeling, after all 
those years, which he supposed had taught 
him utter indifference, and was very much dis- 
gusted, too, at discovering that such was the 
case. But, at all events, the state of feeling 
should not endure. He would go away, and 
once out of her sight, could reason himself 
back into a suitable composure, for it was as 
much beneath his dignity to be hurt and sore, 
as it would be to love her still. 

‘‘Have you and Janet been renewing your 
old acquaintance?” 

There was that young woman, who seemed 
fated to intrude at the very instant when her 
presence was least desirable, looking straight 
into his face with those flashing eyes, which 
seemed able to gaze any depth into one’s 
thoughts and feelings they might be disposed. 

Darral bowed, and got up « smile. 

‘‘Dear me!” pursued Miss Minturn, ‘you 
look very black! I hope when we get old ac- 
quaintances, you'll not look so cross, after 
talking to me for a moment.” 

“I never looked cross in my life,”’ Darral 
averred; and Miss Minturn declared that so 
flagrant and open a breach of truth made her 
shudder, away down in her soul. 

«Now! don’t pride myself on being truthful,” 
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she added. ‘It rather belongs among the ex- 
ploded virtues.” 

««[ didn't know there had been any since the 
memory of man to cause an explosion,” re- 
turned Darral. 

“Ah, that’s not bad! I think you improve! 
What a charming husband and wife the Suther- 
lands make; Janet says they are the happiest 
people she ever knew ” 

«What a respect you and your sister-in-law 
have for each other’s opinions,’’ said Darral. 

“I am sure we ought to have; we are both 
tolerably sensible women, as you'll discover if 
you have any penetration.” 

Soon Darral asked her to dance. After that 
they talked again, and the people about thought 
it looked like the beginning of a very desper- 
ate flirtation; and when Darral sat in his room 
that night, thinking the evening over, it seemed 
to him a fair commencement, certainly. He 


wondered if it would annoy Janet Ashmore; 
but as soon as he had asked that question, he 
was disgusted to find that whether she might 
care or not should be of consequence enough to 
him to make him marvel, and he brought his 
meditations to an abrupt close, banging his 
precious pipe on the table, and getting ready 


for bed with as much unnecessary haste, as if 
he had been undressing to swim for his life. 

The next day there was an expedition to 
some place of interest in the neighborhood— 
luncheon on the grass, dinner at a little country 
inn, famous for its good cheer, and a drive home 
through the moonlight—a ride for Miss Min- 
turn and Darral, and a few others who affected 
horsemanship. 

It was so large a party that no two people 
were brought into close contact unless they 
wished, and scarcely more than the morning's 
greeting was exchanged between Mrs. Ash- 
more and Darral. 

The next day the house was in confusion, as 
many of the guests were leaving, and nothing 
in particular could be done by those who re- 
mained beyond abusing each group that took 
its departure; but when there are a good many 
people to go, that makes a tolerable amuse- 
ment for a morning. 

The day following it rained; Miss Minturn 
was not visible, she staid with Mrs. Suther- 
land, who was suffering from a neuralgic 
attack. Guy had been obliged to run up to 
town; the new invasion of guests would not 
arrive until Monday; there were only two or 
three quiet people left: so Darral and Mrs. 
Ashmore at last found themselves rather forced 
into companionship. 





Darral was in a bad humor; he regarded 
Mrs. Sutherland's illness as a personal wrong, 
and was vexed with Miss Minturn for choosing 
so inappropriate a time to play the Good Sama- 
ritan. Clancy wandered about, and bored him- 
self greatly. He could neither read or write, 
or make up his mind to go out in spite of the 
pelting storm. He knew that Janet Ashmore 
was sitting in the library, with deaf old Mrs. 
Thomas for society, and he told himself that 
he did not mean to go in. They had nothing 
to talk about, and it would be a nuisance. 

Just as he had settled that fact comfortably 
in his mind, and felt highly pleased with his 
easy state, he recollected that it might look as 
if he dared not trust himself near her. Women 
were such abominably vain creatures, that this 
widow was quite capable of supposing he had 
not sufficiently recovered from the old wound 
to venture upon an intentional tete-a-tete. The 
instant he thought of that, Clancy started for 
the library. 

Janet Ashmore sat near a window, and had 
established herself for a quiet morning, with a 
trifle of dainty embroidery on the table, sketch- 
ing-paper, and pencils; a new novel, with a 
spray of geranium among the leaves, to mark 
where she had left off—altogether as pretty a 
picture as one could wish to dream over, with 
her soft-blue draperies relieved by a scarlet 
mantle, which the rainy morning gave an ex- 
cuse for. 

Old Mrs. Thomas was writing letters, and 
muttering to herself like a meditative macaw. 
Mrs. Ashmore looked up as he entered, as 
indifferently as if it had been the house-cat, 
whereat Darral was vexed. 

“I beg your pardon for disturbing you,” 
said he, stiffly. 

“I don’t think you disturb us,”’ Mrs. Ash- 
more replied, very pleasantly, but with her 
indifferent smile. ‘*Mrs. Thomas doesn’t even 
know that you came in, and I am too indclent 
this morning to be capable of the sensation.” 

“You seem to have all the appearance of 
occupation about you,” he answered. 

“Yes; I flattered myself that I meant to be 
wonderfully industrious, but beyond reading a 
page or two, I have accomplished nothing.” 

“[ think women’s industry usually ends 
in that way.” 

‘‘Dear me! work was pronounced on poor old 
Adam as a curse. I don’t sce that his descend- 
ants are bound to court the evil if they can 
avoid it,” returned Mrs. Ashmore, laughing. 

What business had she to laugh in that care- 
less way? Just the same musical sound that 
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had so delighted him in the days when he be- 
lieved in her; and she did not look a day older, 
though her face had changed and grown more 
lovely, with the beauty which is superior to 
any girlish prettiness, hecause not dependent 
on perfection of features. It showed thought 
and feeling, the face of a woman who had lived, 
and suffered, and gained a clue to many of the 
mysteries of life, which so trouble the young. 
But Darral did not think all that: he saw how 
beautiful and youthful she looked, and regarded 
it as a proof of her lack of feeling. 

He sat down by the table, and, as a matter 
of course, because he tried to talk his best, he 
did not appear to his usual advantage. His 
witticisms had a sting in them, and there was 
a cynicism in his opinions, which in reality he 
had outlived, though he cowld not keep him- 
self from expressing it now. When they had 
discussed a variety of subjects, and found none 
upon which they agreed, Mrs. Ashmore said, 

“T see we must begin like entirely new 
acquaintances. I don’t recognize any of your 
present creeds or theories.” 

‘Naturally, we must,” he answered, and 
knew that he said it almost savagely. 

“Now, with some of my old friends, I have 
been able to feel as if scarcely a week had 
elapsed since we parted,” she went on in her 
lazy way. ‘That is very pleasant.” 

**T congratulate you and them,” he replied; 
‘but time has not stood still with me.” 

“Qh, take care!” she cried, playfully; «I 
shall have to ask for a compliment, if you begin 
to talk of time.” 

‘There is no need; it is plain that you have 
not changed.” 

The words might be construed as a flatter- 
ing speech. The bow seemed to point them 
as such; but there was something in the tone 
which brought a shade of color into her cheek. 
If she was annoyed, she hid it quickly, saying, 

“*T don’t believe you are in a nice mood this 
morning. Suppose you read aloud. I see Mrs. 
Thomas has finished her letters. I promised 
to go on with our new book—do be obliging.”’ 

Darral was vexed, but he had to take up the 
volume. 

Perhaps, if Janet Ashmore had known what 
the chapter was about, she would hardly have 
asked Clancy Darral to read it to her, for it 
was a description of an almost parallel case to 
their own. He read it with more emphasis 
than was necessary, and was in a horrible rage 
before he had finished. When he looked up, 
Mrs. Thomas was sleeping the sleep of the just, 
Mrs. Ashmore was busy with her embroidery. 





She had done this on purpose to annoy him, he 
thought; she was a miserable coquette, and 
wanted to try if she had any power left. 

‘A very natural chapter,’’ he said, as he 
laid the book down. 

Mrs. Ashmore rectified some little error in 
her embroidery, then replied, quietly, 

“Tt is difficult to pronounce till one reaches 
the denouement. One can’t understand yet 
what the woman's motive was.” 

“She had none, probably—mere coquetry. ” 

“But in novels, at least, they have to give 
stronger motives.” 

“They need not, if they would paint from 
nature,” retorted he. 

Mrs. Thomas opened her eyes preternaturally 
wide at that instant, and said, in an aggrieved 
tone, as if somebody had accused her of being 
asleep, 

“7 always listen with my eyes shut—it’s 
favorable to meditation.” 

Darral left the room. Janet Ashmore looked 
after him, and muttered to herself, 

‘‘How that man does hate me! I did not 
think he could—what a goose I was.” 

Mrs. Thomas saw her lips move, and asked, 

‘““What are you saying, dear?” 

Janet answered with the amiability which 
made her a favorite among elderly ladies now. 

The old woman wanted to be amused, so 
Janet played backgammon with her; it was tire- 
some, but she had played it, hour after hour, 
with a peevish, sick man. 

Janet saw no more of Clancy Darral until! 
dinner-time; by then Sutherland had arrived, 
and brought several men back with him from 
town. Two of the number were notables; 
but [ll not bore you with telling about them 
only as their presence affected Darral. They 
had known Mrs. Ashmore in Europe, and 
made a terrible ‘“‘to do” over her, and at last 
Clancy had an opportunity to see the beauti- 
ful widow in all her power of fascination, and 
it was very great. One of the notables was 
witty, and he and Janet blazed like an illumi- 
nation. The color got into her cheeks, like the 
rose-tint in those of a child; her eyes shone, 
and she beat the notable with his own weapons. 
But Darral would not listen; he devoted him- 
self to Miss Minturn, and she seemed perfectly 
satisfied with his attentions. 

Clancy began actually to hate the woman, 
whose duplicity had so clouded the last of his 
youth. He had always thought well of him- 
self for never doing that, but now he wanted 
to hate her, and he succeeded very creditably. 

The evening was a brilliant one, for Miss 
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ORC 
Minturn and Darral had nz idea of being cast ; 
in the shade, and Agnes came down and sang} 
as sweetly as if her head bad never ached. } 
When the conversation grew wore grave, and } 
apropos to Agnes’ song about some blind girl, 
Janet began telling a beautiful little story to} 
which everybody listened with tears in their} 
eyes, Darral thought it a fine opportunity to} 
display his indifference, and he got Miss Min-} 
turn out on the veranda, where they walked} 
till the people were ready to go to bed, an im- 
proper proceeding of which I am sure none of 3 
my young lacy readers would be guilty. 

between his ill feelings and the state of 
excitement he had been in all the evening, 
Darral was drawn on to do his utmost in the 
way of opening a flirtation; and, indeed, it 
would not have been easy for any man to avoid 
it with Juliet Minturn’s wonderful eyes raised 
to his in the moonlight. 

While Larral smoked a solitary pipe in his 
chamber, Miss Minturn and Janet sat in the 


little dressing-room which they shared together, 
and submitted their heads in turn to the hands 


of Janct’s waiting-woman. They sat there after 
she hed gone, though they did not seem to have 
much to say, but it was difficult to go to bed 
with such a moon shining in at the windows. 

“Janet,” said Miss Minturn, suddenly, «I 
thought you looked disapprovingly at me to- 
night.” 

“I believe we agreed never to take that 
liberty with each other,” 


replied the widow. 
“Now, which of the men do you think was 
the most agreeable?” questioned her sister-in- 


5 
> 
; 
5 
5 


law, oblivious of her remark. $ 
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“‘T don’t think [ have weighed their claims 


”? 


carefully enough to decide,’ answered Janet, 
with a yawn so pretty that it hardly looked 
natural. 

“Your old acquaintance certainly showed 
well,” continued Miss Minturn. 

«They were all old acquaintances, 
she. ‘ 

‘‘But Mr. Darral is an older one than the 
others—you knew him years ago.” 

‘‘Scarcely so far back in the past as that, my 


» 


returned 


dear—I am not a female Methusela yet. 


’ said 


“Oh! it doesn’t matter for a widow,’ 
Miss Minturn; “but I shall soon be a dread- 
fully old girl. Why I am twenty-three.” 

«T am sure it is your own fault that 

«Yes, I know; but I declare I ought to be 
in earnest now. Mrs. Sutherland says Clancy 
Darral is very rich.” 

“T am very glad of it,” said Janet, indiffer- 
ently. 

“Do you think I might flirt with him?” asked 


” 


Miss Minturn, with an odd look in her eyes. 

“Really, my dear, to think about it is out 
of my province, and I am too sleepy, if it were 
not: so [ shall say good-night.” 

She went into her bed room and closed the 
door. 

«« And I think I shall,” continued Miss Min- 
turn, to herself. ‘Dear me! these people act 
as if they thought I was a rabbit; but [ve heard 
of a fox that stole a rabbit's ears!” 

She laughed a little, whistled a bar from the 
«*Duchesse,” very deftly, and went away to her 
maiden chamber, apparently on excellent terms 
with herself. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE ORCHARD-GATE. 


BY J. P. TROWBRIDGE. 


Beste the old gate of the orchard 
That swings by the low, russet-tree, 

As gather the shades of the evening, 
The glad, little chiluren I see. 

There's Clareuce, and Alice, and Nellie, 
And dear, little, barefooted Tom; 

All waiting, and looking for father, 
And wondering why he don’t come, 


No sorrow is checking their laughter, 
No vexing concern of the earth 

Has stifled the springs of affection, 
Or hindered their inyocent mirth, 

And dearly I ive those bright faces 
I see at the set of the sun, 

All wait/ng, and looking for father, 
And wondering why he doa't come, 





But now that vacation is over. 
And duties are waiting for me, 
I cannot help thinking, next Summer, 
Oh! where will ths childreu all ve! 
And, if I return, stall [ fiud them, 
With dear, little, barefooted Tom, 
All waiting, and looking for father, 
Aud wondering why he don'tcome. 


Ah, well! bleased thought! if I miss them! 
And see not their faces of glee 

Besi le the old gate of the orchard, 
That swings by the low, russet-tree, 

I still can believe that they linger— 
Immortality sweetly beguu— 

Beside the bright portals of Heaven, 
All waiting tor loved-oues to come. 
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Mrs. Penrytu was fond of company, that 
was a well established fact, and another fact, 
equally well established, was that no one was 
better able to entertain people and make them 
enjoy themselves than she was. 

It seemed as though the handsome sea-side 
villa, bright Penrydden, which was so charm- 
ingly situated on the coast of Cornwall, must 
have been built purposely for the accommoda- 
tion of guests, and those guests the favored ones 
of Mrs. Penryth. It was such a comfortable, 
pleasant place, with its flowers, and gardens, 
and terraces. There was such a splendid view 


of the country from one window, and such a } 


glorious look-out on the sea from another; the } ‘‘the season;” but Bessie Arbuthnot made a 


grounds were so admirably suited for senti- 
mental strolls, and the lawn so admirably 
adapted to croquet. 

Just now the establishment was pretty well 
filled, to Mrs. Penryth’s great delight. There 
were two lawyers, a doctor, and a soldier, one 
widow, one matron, and two or three pretty 
girls. 
stage of mourning, and consequently a trifle 
dangerous; the matron was as great a match- 
maker as good old Mrs. Penryth herself; the 
girls were all paired off with agreeable mas- 
culines, and accordingly, in the second week, 
every one pronounced themselves charmed. 

Prominent among her sister belles shone 
pretty Bessie Arbuthnot, the fairest, the most 
charming, and Mrs. Penryth’s greatest favorite. 

Whereas Belle, and Alice, and Maude, were 
blondes, and Jennie and Kate were brunettes, 
Bessie Arbuthnot was neither blonde nor bru- 
nette, but far more dangerous than either. 

There she sits in the open window, resting 
her folded hands on the wide sill, and lifting 
her face to old Mr. Penryth, as he talks to her. 
Just the sort of girl to throw either blonde or 
brunette into the shade. A fair, aristocratic- 
looking face, with a beautiful mouth, whose 
delicate upper-lip has just the least perceptible 
hauteur in its curves, large, handsome brown 
eyes, with a sweet look in them, and a great 
deal of soft, brown hair. She was very girlish 
and very innocent-looking, but at the same 
time there was plenty of style in her girlish 
manner, and a touch of high-bred reserve in 
her a was at once natural and graceful. 

2 


3 
; 
; 
} 


The widow was just in an interesting } 





“KATHLEEN’S LOVE-STORY.” 


Mrs. Penryth was of the opinion that the 
whole world could not produce another Bessie 
Arbuthnot, and her good-natured old husband 
quite agreed with her. They had known Bes- 
sie ever since she was a young lady in short 
dresses and French grammars, and from that 
time upward had regarded it as their special 
mission to adore her. 

She had spent the whole of the summer with 
them, and it had been a very happy one. Early 
in the spring Mrs. Penryth’s health had been 
a little frail, and Bessie had left London, and 
come to take care of her. It had been rather 
quiet at first, perhaps, after the gay end of 


very charming, young, home-goddess, as she 
nursed and petted her friend, and read the 
papers, and poured out old Mr. Penryth’s tea. 
But April brought a visitor, who claimed to be 
a friend. 

“Capt. Mare Desbro,” his card said, and 
Bessie smiled and blushed a little when Mrs. 
Penryth handed it to her, and said she remem- 
bered meeting the gentleman several times, 
and that he had asked her permission to call 
upon her when business should carry him to 
Cornwall. 

And this had been the beginning of a very 
interesting story. April had passed, and May 
drawing to a close, when one evening, after a 
long ride with Capt. Mare, pretty Bessie came 
to her old friend in a very charming state of 
blushing tremor, and after a little fluttered 
hesitation that was very pretty, held out her 
fair hand with a ring on the engagement 
finger, faltering out something about ‘* Mare,” 
and ‘*Promises,’’ and ‘‘Christmas,’”’ and ended 
with more blushes, and a few such delicious 
tears as I suppose most tender-hearted girls 
shed when the great change comes over their 
calm lives. 

Dear old Mrs. Penryth had cried a little, too. 
Not much, of course, but just a few affectionate 
tears springing from her warm, old heart as 
she kissed the girl, and fondled her, and hoped 
she would be happy. ‘Happy always, my 
dear,”’ she said, in her sweet, kindly voice, 
‘‘and a good, good woman and wife.” 

And now it was the beginning of June, and 
Capt. Mare had been to London and back half 
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visits; and here he was again with the rest of 
the company, the handsomest man, the most 
popular, and the best croquet-player of all the 
party, and in her tender, fresh, young heart, 
pretty Bessie was adoring and making a hero 
and a god of him. 

As she sat at the epen window, talking to 
Mr. Penryth, she was thinking of Capt. Marc, 
wondering where he was. He had gone out 
soon after breakfast, saying he was going on 
the bay to fish, and would not be back until 
evening, and he had not yet returned. She 
was thinking of him always, it seemed to her: 
and even now she could scarcely hear her 
host’s voice as he chatted for her benefit. 

“There!” he said, at last. ‘*Look at that 
girl, Bessie, my dear, and tell me if you ever 
saw a handsomer model for a heroine!” 

Bessie turned her eyes upon the beach with 
her soft, ready smile, but it brightened into 
something of admiration, as she caught sight 
of the figure to which he had called her atten- 
tion. 

Out in the sunlight upon the shining sand 
a girl was standing, and from their place at 
the window they could see her clearly. She 
was tall, but poorly dressed, in the rough dress 
of the fisherwomen, who were so plentiful on 
that wild coast: but in spite of it, no one could 
have looked at her without a sense of wonder- 
ing admiration. 





Mrs. Penryth shook her head. 
“Yes, but it is always the same story. He 
can’t spare her, and wouldn’t, if he could. He 
doesn’t want her made a fine lady of, he says. 
I am afraid we shall be obliged to give it up, 
Martin.” 

‘‘You see,” said the old gentleman, expla- 
natorily to Bessie, ‘‘Mrs. Penryth and I had a 
Jittle plan on hand. We thought we could help 
the girl to be more respectable by taking charge 
of her. She is too pretty to be left to herself; 
but her father is against us.” 

‘What a pity!” said Bessie, and then her 
eyes went back to the shore again. 

The girl was sauntering on slowly, some- 
times burying her bare, arched feet in the 
sand, and now and then stopping to shade her 
face with her hand and look out over the sea. 
It seemed as if she was waiting for something, 
and it proved she was, for at last a boat 
rounded the point, and as it came in sight, 
she hurried off to meet it. 

There were two men in the boat Bessie could 
see, but they were too far away to be easily 
recognized, though one appeared to be tall and 
well-dressed, and was evidently a gentleman. 
She watched them idly as they rowed in, and 
then the tall one jumped out and raised his 
hat to the girl as she reached them. They 
seemed to exchange a few words, for they 
stood together several minutes, the man gal- 
lant and graceful, the girl looking a little 
abashed and awkward as he spoke. Then she 











Her figure was perfect. The face, which she 
shaded with one brown hand, as she gazed 
out upon the sea, was like the face of some 
Nubian queen in its dark-eyed, olive-skinned 
beauty; her magnificent unkempt hair hung 
loose over her ragged, scarlet cloak, and the 
sea-breeze blew it out like a black banner. 
Still the oddly picturesque perfection seemed 
a little out of place. Her ragged, half-savage 
dress showed her to be no more than the rest 


got into the boat, taking the oars he had left, 
and as they rowed off he touched his hat again 
with a careless ease, and turned away. 

**It looks a little like Marc—Capt. Desbro,” 
said Bessie, blushing faintly at her unconscious 
mistake. 

Old Mr. Penryth bent forward. 

*<It does look like him, to be sure,” he said, 
and then a curious, anxious cloud fell on his 
“It is Mare,”’ he added. 





of the hard-worked, hard-faring coast-women; 
her slumbrous eyes had the stolid gaze theirs 
had, and as she stood there, picturesque and 
statue-like in the sunshine, she was nothing 
more, with all her beauty, but a splendid, idle, 
soulless creature, with a magnificent physique. 

‘How handsome she is!” said Bessie. «*Who 
is she, Mr. Penryth?” 

‘‘One of the fishermen’s daughters,” he an- 
swered. ‘Poor girl! Her father is one of the 
worst of a bad crew, and she has been brought 
up in her mother’s steps, to wait on him and 
row his boat, living as she can. By-the-way, 
Anne,” turning to his wife, “have you spoken 
to Jarl about that girl again?” 





good-natured face. 
And so it was. 
near enough to allow of their seeing him quite 
plainly, as he strode slowly toward the house, 
and entered the wide, iron gates. 
Bessie was still at the window when he came 
into the room, and, of course, their eyes met 


| In a few moments he was 
= as lovers’ eyes always do. Hars were 


very bright, and soft, and tender; and there 
was a pretty sort of gladness in their brown 
depths; but, strange to say, his were a little 
troubled, or conscious, as it were, and a faint, 
scarcely. perceptible flush rose to his face as 
he came forward. 

But if anything had annoyed him, it lost its 
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power as he took his seat by her side. He 
began to tell her about his fishing-excursion, 
laughing at his awkwardness, or ill-luck, for 
his spoils had not paid for his labor. 

“TI should have enjoyed myself more at 
home with you,’’ he said, dropping his voice 
in his favorite fashion as he spoke. 

“It wasn’t worth the trouble?’ And Bessie 
blushed softly, and taking up her neglected 
netting, began to work again. 

‘IT saw you land,” she said, at last. ‘Mr. 
Penryth and I were watching Jarl’s daughter, 
and we saw her go to meet the boat. How 
beautiful she is! Don’t you think so?” 

“Yes,” said Capt. Mare, catching her dainty 
work lightly, and prisoning the pretty fingers 
in its meshes. ‘But how do you suppose I 
can have eyes for Jarl’s daughter?” 

But careless as the action was, it might 
almost have had a motive, and careless as the 
graceful reply sounded, his handsome face had 
flushed slightly as he spoke. 

He was not quite at ease that evening, it 
seemed. However unaccountable his restless- 
ness was, he was certainly restless. Bessie 


could not help noticing it as she watched him, 
and she told him so with a very charming in- 


terestedness. 

“TI am tired,” he said, smiling down at her 
in the tender, yet half-unconscious way that 
always set her heart beating. ‘The fishing 
was too much for me.” 

They were out on the lawn, then, taking a 
turn at croquet, and his usual skill seemed to 
have quite deserted him. After a few terribly 
unforffinate hits, by which he roused the in- 
dignation of his partners, he fiung his mallet 
away and gave up his place; and when, in the 
course of a quarter of an hour, Bessie turned 
to the seat on which he had been lounging, she 
found he was gone. 

Of course, she did not like it. A pretty girl, 
with an engagement-ring on her finger, na- 
turally does not feel flattered at the thought 
that, after a day’s absence, her lover can feel 
happy anywhere but in her presence. ‘He 
might have stayed,” she said, inwardly, but 
that was all; though it must be confessed she 
devoted her attention to her companion in the 
game, a trifle more exclusively than she would 
have done if she had not felt slightly piqued. 

‘I don’t see Capt. Desbro,” she said, care- 
lessly, to the gentleman, at last. 

Noel Craigmiles looked down at her sweet 
face adoringly, as he always did, for. Desbro’s 
good luck had been his misfortune, and Bessie 
Arbuthnot was the grand passion of his life. 





Her most careless tone had a meaning to bim, 
and just now he had been inwardly calling his 
rival a presumptuous fool to lose a moment he 
might have lived by her side. 

“TI saw cne of the servants come and speak 
to him, and he left the grounds,” he said. “A 
matter of business, I suppose.” 

Bessie did not make any reply. She hada 
sensitive horror of appearing to exhibit her 
claims, so she finished her game with the most 
graceful sang froid in the world. 

Capt. Mare did not make his appearance at 
all that evening until supper-time; but then 
he made up for lost opportunities during the 
moonlight ¢ete-a-tete he enjoyed with Miss 
Arbuthnot promenading the stone terrace. 

Every one acknowledged him to be a fasci- 
nating man, but no one had ever felt the power 
of his fascinations as pretty, warm-hearted 
Bessie did. His tender words and tender ways 
made him a hero in her innocent eyes, and she 
looked up to him as adoringly and trustingly 
as none but such girls can look up to a man. 
Knowing so little of the world, she never 
dreamed of thinking that, perhaps, he had 
called other women the same sweet-sounding 
names that made her heart beat so swiftly, 
and that, perhaps, other lips than hers had 
trembled under his kisses. As for him, he 
was as much in love as it was possible for a 
man of his nature to be. Such men usually 
end their indifferent lives by winning just 
such sweet women as other men would have 
died for—it is the way of the wo:ld—and Bes- 
sie Arbuthnot was pretty and stylish, and 
suited his fastidiousness as few other girls 
would have done. 

He kissed her at the door before he let her 
go and held her hand a moment caressingly. 

‘‘Good-night, darling!’’ he whispered. And 
in the fashion of men of his kind, he threw a 
tender truth into the words which made them 
beautiful; and Bessie carried them in her heart, 
and dreamed of them, but never dreamed that 
the lips that uttered them would break her fair 
faith in the world forever. 

It was alinost a week after this that she saw 
Jarl’s daughter again. Cleo the girl’s name 
was, or more properly Cleopatra, as one of her 
father’s patrons had named her for tlie sake 
of her dark eyes. A grand-sounding name it 
was, but the first part of it had clung to her, 
perhaps, because no commoner one seemed 
suited to her. 

Among other amusements, a boating-excur- 
sion had been made up, and Jarl’s boat was 
engaged, and as Bessie stepped into it with 
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Desbro, she saw the girl sitting at the prow, 
her statuesque face turned seaward, and her 
grand, sombre eyes dropped gloomily upon the 
waves. e. 

Her dress was a little neater than it had 
been before, and her hair was folded crown- 
like, in a wonder of a coil, across her head, 
but her slender, arched feet were bare, and 
the scarlet cloak falling back, showed her 
beautiful brown arm, rounded and perfect as 
the arms of some Greek model. 

She raised her head quickly when Capt. 
Mare spoke to her, and the red blood flamed 
across her handsome face, as if she was 
startled, or angry; but the next moment she 
turned away again, and sat silent, idly trailing 
her hand through the water. 

Bessie watched her with a sort of interest in 
her picturesque perfection, and prompted by 
a kindiy girlish curiosity tried to talk to her, 
but it was of no avail. She could elicit no- 


thing but monosyllables, and those given with { 
But during ; 
the whole of the trip to their destination, she } 


a sort of reluctant ungraciousness. 


could not help noticing that whenever she } 
turned suddenly, she found the great, bril- ; 


liant eyes fixed upon her with a curious, pas- 
sionate scrutiny, and as soon as the girl per- 
ceived herself noticed, her gaze was withdrawn 

It would have been scarcely possible to find 
two girls so startlingly unlike as these two 
were. The one with her pretty, proud face, 
her dainty dress, and her delicate hands, the 
other with her dark-eyed, olive-skinned beauty 
and uncultured splendor. 

Capt. Mare, leaning back in his seat, holding 
Bessie Arbuthnot’s dainty lace-covered para- 


sol, and listening to her sweet, pure-toned, 


voice, looked from one face to the other, from 
the dark to the fair, and oddly enough seemed 
to forget himself, and was not quite coherent. 
Indeed, he became so absent at length, that 
Bessie stopped and looked up at him in a little 
astonishment. Perhaps the glance was inop- 
portune, for she saw that his attention was 


fixed on the figure at the prow, and Jarl’s } 


daughter, sitting as before, with her statuesque 


head turned seaward, showed a flame of velvet- ‘ 
scarlet on her dark cheek, and a strange glow ; 


. 


in her handsome eyes. 

Under some circumstances Bessie would 
have smiled the soft, ready smile, and spoken 
again, but something in the girl’s expression 
made her pause abruptly. The vague admi- 
ration in his eyes, the touch of warmth half- 
startled her. 

Bessie was a proud girl, proud as such high- 


} bred, high-spirited girls ever are, and though 
she did not dream for an instant that the beau- 
‘ tiful, barbarous creature might prove a rival, 
>a faint coldness showed itself in her manner 
; when she finished what she had been saying. 

3 It was a gay party that landed among the 
‘rocks. Even Capt. Mare lost his absent- 
‘ mindedness, and hovered round his fair bx 
¢trothed with his usual debonnair air of pro- 
: prietorship. 

; In spite of Alice, and Maud, and Grace, half 
; Mrs. Penryth’s masculine guests would have 
; given their good-looking heads to bend over 
} Bessie Arbuthnot as Desbro bent over her, 
Sand receive the sweet smiles that came so 
{readily when he spoke. But Fate is Fate, and 
$the emerald ring on the slim, white finger 
{had dashed many bright hopes to the ground; 
‘so the quandom adorers philosophically at- 
tached themselves to the pretty girls, who 
were not averse to listening to their soft 
nothings, and only now and then apostro- 
phized Capt. Mare as ‘a lucky fellow!” But 
}there was one man who did not find his fate 
so easy to bear, and whom no Alice or Maud 
could ever have consoled for the loss of the 
woman he coveted. That man was Noel Craig- 
miles. 

He was not Bessie’s ideal—never had been, 
>} never could be, but he was a very loyal, honest 
‘ young man, and very much in love with her. 
From his eighteenth year he had adored Bessie 
: Arbuthnot, and at twenty-five he was adoring 
} her still, even while she wore Mare Desbro’s 
{ring on her finger, and Mare Desbro’s kigggs 
on her lips. He was very much in love, Tsay, 
and he was content to talk to her when Mare 
was away, and wait on her, and pick up her 
handkerchief. 

He had not much occupation in that line this 
evening, for the captain was even more lover- 
like than usual. So, when dinner was over, he 
wandered away from the rest, and took refuge 
among a group of rocks, where there was a 
; fine view of the Point, and he could be alone 
with his half-bitter dreams, 

He was leaning against a great, gray stone, 
segar in hand, watching the sea, and feeling a 
little sore against the world generally, when 

he was roused from his reverie by a touch 
{upon his arm, and turning round sharply, he 
} was surprised to see the girl Cleo standing at 
: his side. 

Her eyes were glowing restlessly, and her 
whole face was full of a sort of suppressed 
passionate resentfulness, which contrasted 
strangely with her sullen awkwardness ag 
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she spoke to him It seemed as though some 
fierce impulse moved her. 

‘IT suppose I hain’t got no right to ask 
questions of gentlefolks like you!” she said, 
roughly enough, but still without the odd 
Cornish burr in her speech. ‘I thought, 
maybe, you’d answer me, if any one would. 
You don’t look as grand as the rest.” 

Noel smiled in spite of his astonishment. 

«¢What do you wish to know?” he asked. 

*¢ About her!” motioning with her head over 
her shoulder to where Bessie stood, chatting 
to Mare Desbro and writing on the sand with 
her dainty parasol. 

Following her motion, Noel saw this, and 
turning back to the girl’s face in a curious sur- 
prise, he noticed that she had caught her 
breath sharply, and was twisting her fingers in 
an odd, unconscious way, round a piece of 
shabby, black ribbon that hung from her 
shapely neck. He could not help observing 
this ribbon, for its end was concealed in her 
bosom, and the fierceness in her clinging fingers 
expressed itself so plainly. 

“Well?” he said. 

“T thought, maybe, she might want some one 
to wait on her—a--a sort of servant.’’ She 
was twisting the ribbon round and round ner- 
vously, and speaking in a confused faltering. 
“I thought, maybe, she—she’d take me. I’m 
tired of doing a man’s work, and living a dog’s 
life. I’d like to go with her; she’s pretty and 
rich, and I’ve heard say, kind enough.’’ 

*‘T am sorry I don’t know,” said Noel. ‘You 
had better ask her yourself. Or, probably, Mrs. 
Penryth might do something for you.” 

There was a pause, and then she spoke again. 

«‘She’ll need a servant when she’s married,”’ 
she said, the words coming slowly. ‘My father 
told me she was going to be married soon. Do 
you think she is?” 

There was something so strange in her 
manner that Noel found himself staring at her. 
Her slow, handsome face had an odd, repressed 
excitement in it, and her hand had wound 
itself so tightly in the narrow ribbon, that it 
seemed as if it would cut the flesh. He was 
not used to mystery, and this savored so 
strongly of the mysterious, that he could only 
stare at her in blank amazement. 

For a moment she met his glance stolidly, 
then her eyes fell, and her nervous, uncon- 
scious fingers twisted the slender silk so tightly, 
that even as he gazed at her it snapped and 
broke, and as it parted, something slipped from 
it and rolled against the rock with a tinkling 
sound. 








He saw it fall, and saw her spring to reach 
it, and then, strangely enough, her excitement 
seemed to communicate itself to him, for at the 
first sight of it his face flushed hotly, and he 
sprang toward her, catching her arm as she 
took the trinket from the sand. 

“Show it to me!” he demanded, almost 
fiercely; and as he spoke, his grasp upon her 
had more roughness in it than he had ever 
dreamed he could have used toward any woman. 

‘‘Show it to me, I say!” he repeated. 

But she held it fast, and stood there panting, 
with her hand clenched against her breast. 

He loosened his hold a little, and spoke to 
her sternly. 

“T saw it as jt fell,” he said. “I know 
whose face it holds. I have seen it in Mare 
Desbro’s hand a hundred times.” 

She did not oppose him a moment more. She 
laid the false, handsome-faced picture in his 
hand, and slipped away from him with a low, 
frightened cry, the red on her cheeks turning 
to white, the white to red again, as she leaned 
against the rock, trembling from head to foot. 

‘Don’t tell on me!” she almost gasped. 
*“You’ve found me out, but don’t tell on 
me. Father would kill me. It won’t do any 
harm to let me know. Is she going to marry— 
him?” 

‘*Wait a minute,” said Noel, struck to the 
core of his heart. ‘I saw a man and a woman 
walking in the moonlight last night. I saw 
them the night before, and the night before 
that. Who was it?” 

“Tt was us,” she said, shivering. ‘*Me and 
him. He’s a fine gentleman, and I'm like dirt 
under his feet, you know; but he says he loves 
me and I’m pretty. I’m named for a queen, 
he told me; and he says the name suits me.” 

She was trembling, and reddening, and pale- 
ing—shaking as if in a vague terror of what 
she had told him. 

Honest Noel stood up and stared at her 
blankly, and then, in his recognition of the 
truth, a rough word slipped out of his mouth. 

“Good heavens!” he said, ‘what a villain 
he is! Listen here,” he went on. ‘Take my 
advice, my girl, and go home, and keep out of 
his way.”’ 

He stopped and stretched out his hand in- 
stinctively, she had turned so coldly white. 
But she drew back, and leaned against the 
rock, motioning him away. 

‘‘He’s been lying to one of us,’’ she said, 
with a sudden strange steadiness. ‘*Who’s he 
been lying to? Is he going to marry her?” 

‘‘He has been lying to both of you,” said 
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Noel, with blazing eyes; “but he is going to 
marry Miss Arbuthnot,” 

‘How long has it been settled?” said the 
girl, through her white teeth. 

“Three mofths.” 

There was a long silence, in which Jarl’s 
daughter stood braced, with her hands behind 
her, against the rock, her face stony and pallid 
in fierce resistlessness. She moved at last, and 
turned round to him, folding her cloak around 
her. 

“Well,” she said, stolidly, “I’ll go now. I 
might as well; [know allI came for. I daresay 
you'll tell, if you want to tell. I shan’t ask 
you to keep quiet; but I’d better be dead than 
alive, when father knows. I'd better be dead. 
He’d tramp me under his feet this minute.” 

“Wait,” said Noel, in a horror-stricken 
whisper. ‘*What are you talking about? I— 
Do you mean the—the worst?” 

She had been trying to brave it out when she 
last spoke, but his sudden horror, as the whole 
shameful truth dawned upon him, broke her 
hardihood down, and she struck her clenched 
hand upon the rock with a low, fierce cry, her 
face scarlet. 

“The worst!” she panted. 
more than I do—his dogs are treated better. 
I’m handsomer, maybe—that’s all; but it is 
the worst, even to such as me.” 

Noel fairly groaned. Thinking of pretty, 
innocent Bessie, his very heart sickened. It 
was such a horrible blow to him, so unlooked 
for! Even if he had not trusted Mare Desbro 
wholly, he would never have dreamed of this. 
But as he looked at the girl’s blanched, defiant 
face, the recollection of many circumstances 
he had barely noticed at the time of their occur- 
rence, came back to him, and with tovturing 
distinctness. 

The first day he had seen Desbro he had 
come upon him on the beach as, spy-glass to 
his eyes, he watched a little boat coming shore- 
ward slowly with a woman at the oars. 

He had not known him then as one of his 
fellow-guests, and had not noticed the woman’s 
face as she sprang out. Women who rowed, 
and fished, and did men’s work, were plentiful 
enough at Penrydden, and he did not give her 
a second thought. He had not understood the 
fishing excursions that kept Miss Arbuthnot’s 
lover on the bay through the long summer days, 
though he often wondered at them. Poor Noel! 
he had blamed his rival as a careless wooer, 
but he had been too generous ever to accuse 
him of even the disposition to wrong his sweet 
betrothed. ‘‘He’s a lucky fellow, confound it!” 


“His dogs know } 





he had sighed sometimes, “but he suits her 
better than I should have done, I suppose!” 
And he had felt a good-natured sort of rever- 
ence for the man who had been so much more 
fortunate than himself, and who seemed to 
bear his good fortune so easily and gracefully. 

In some men’s minds there would have been 
a faint sense of triumph in a rival’s unworthi- 
ness. Not so with poor, honest Noel. There 
was only one feeling in his heart, a feeling 
which was a struggling combination of horror, 
indignation, and pitying grief. Pity for inno- 
cent, brown-eyed Bessie, indignation and dis- 
gust for the systematic treachery which the 
man who professed to love her had displayed. 
What could he say to this passionate-faced, 
fierce-eyed young creature, who stood before 
him, defying her terror and shame with a dog- 
ged resolution that might have grown out of 
her savage life. He watched her for a silent 
moment, and then, unavoidably, a question 
leaped out. 

‘“‘What are you going to do?” 

She turned her handsome eyes slowly upon 
him, as if she had never thought of the future, 
and then a strange shadow settled on them as 
her face turned seaward again. She did not 
say a word, but the slow motion made Noel 
shudder, he scarcely knew why. 

The very next moment she flamed up again 
with a burning, angry color, as the sound of 
gay voices floated across the sands. 

“«They’re calling for you,” she said, bitterly. 
“‘That’s her voice now. It minds me of a ring- 
ing of bells. I’m going back to my place.” 
And without another word, she turned off 
and walked away in the sunshine, with her 
statuesque head erect as the head of some 
savage queen. 

It was some time before Noel could calm him- 
self sufficiently to face the group that was 
advancing toward him. 

It was Bessie Arbuthnot who first steadied 
him with the sound of her sweet voice. 
«We want you, Mr. Craigmiles. 
going to show us a wonder of a cave. 

have you been hiding yourself?” 

‘He has been sentimentalizing with the 
young Egyptian person, Miss*Arbuthnot,” put 
in gay Lance Armour. “I saw him a few 
minutes ago.” 

“With whom?” asked Bessie, in innocent 
surprise. 

‘‘With Jarl’s daughter,” said Noel, quietly. 
‘‘But not sentimentalizing, I can assure you. 
She has been telling me a story.” 

He could not help this slight thrust at the 
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courtly, treacherous face smiling at Bessie’s;saw Desbro bend over her on pretence of 
side; and it told, for Mare Desbro’s eye turned { assisting her to secure it, and speak to her. 
upon him with a quick, questioning flash, and § There were only a few words said, and then 
his clear skin flushed an angry, restless red. { the dark face was lifted, darker than ever with 
‘‘Craigmiles’ chivairy is of the inflammable § uncontrolled passion and bitterness. 
sort,” he put in, with a faint sneer in his voice. “You'd better go,’’ she said, fiercely. “I 
“But what about the cave? The rest are wait- § can do the work—she’s waiting for you.”’ 
ing for us.” There was avery pretty glow in Miss Arbuth- 
He drew the small, exquisitely-gloved hand not’s delicate face that evening. Perhaps, now 
more firmly through his arm as he spoke, and } and then, of late, it had occurred to her that 
his half-sneer ended with a touch of triumph. this handsome hero of hers was a thought 
The game was in his hands for the present, at } abstracted, or preoccupied, though she had 
least, and he thought he could play it out. not attempted to account for it. But this day 
He did not release the hand when they} had been such a happy one, that even these 
reached the cave; he held it in his as Jarl} faint shadows were forgotten. Capt. Mare 
piloted them through the darkness, and once } hovered around her with the tenderest of 
Noel saw him raise it carelessly to his lips in the § faces—was so lover-like, indeed, that Mrs. 
graceful fashion that was nateral to him. The} Penryth, smiling softly to herself, began to 
touch of carelessness that sometimes showed $ romance over the days to come on an unlimited 
itself was lost in a mood even more fascinating } scale, and mentally arranged such a wedding 
than usual. Always brilliant and a favorite, } as Penrydden had never heard of. 
this evening he exerted himself to perfection, She was seated in her comfortable easy- 
and pretty Bessie came back to the shore with } chair, alternately knitting and casting benign 
a soft tint of happy rose on her cheek, and a} glances at a group round the bagatelle-table, 
tender brightness in her brown eyes. when she was somewhat surprised by the touch 
They were somewhat in advance of the} of a hand lald gently upon her arm, and turr- 
remainder of the party when they returned to} ing her head, she met the grave, troubled face 
the boats, and glancing up, Bessie saw the girl § of her husband. 
Cleo seated silently in her old place, just as “Anne,” he said, in a low voice, “if you 
she had been seated before, her strange, hand- $ can leave the room without attracting atten- 
some face turned seaward, a sort of steady calm } tion, I shou!d like you to come into the library, 
making her seem almost weird in her quiet. } my dear.” 
She did not move even when they took their All the old lady’s visions faded into astonish- 
seats, laughing and chattering; and it was not; ment. A love of the mysterious had never been 
until Bessie had spoken to her that she appeared $ one of the weaknesses of her better-half, and 
to know that they were near her. his serious face startled her: so, holding her 
“Tam afraid you are tired of waiting,’ said ; knitting in her hand, she followed him quietly 
Bessie’s sweet, cultivated voice. The girl turned at once. 
$ 





toward them, and Bessie almost started. The hall and stair-case were lighted bril- 
The rich, olive-tint® skin had faded to a3 liantly, but the library was in darkness, and 
dead, rigid palor, the sombre eyes were steadily } entering the open door, she dimly saw her hus- 
expressionless, while the face was a stony } band standing at the table, evidently watching 
blank. the moonlit grounds intently. 
‘‘How pale you are,’’ said Bessie, gently. ‘“‘Why, Martin!” she began, when he turned 
“You look as if you were ill. Pray have? upon her, and stopped her. 
my seat, and let this gentleman take your ‘My dear,”’ he said, **come to the window.” 
oars.” The tone of his voice excited her strangely, 
“No,” she said, briefly. ‘‘I am quite well, }and she laid her hand upon his shoulder, 
at least I am used to it; and it did not} anxiously asking him what was the matter. 
matter,” and without another word she averted “T want you to convince me that my eyes 
her face again. She held her place, just with § are not deceiving me,’’ he answered. ‘Near 
the same defiant immobility until they reached $ the eli-trees there is a woman standing in a 
home, rowing steadily without a word or look } strip of moonlight—who is it?” 
at them. The moon had lighted the grounds perfectly, 
The sun was dipping redly into the waves } and one glance showed Mrs. Penryth a figure 
when they arrived at their journey’s end, and} wearing a scurlet cloak, and leaning against 
as the girl Grew her boat in, Noel Craigmiles ? a tree. 
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«It is Jarl’s daughter!” she exclaimed, sur- 
prisedly. ‘*What can she be waiting for!” 

“‘Say ‘who is she waiting for?’” was his reply. 
“She was there last night; she was there the 
I have been watching her for 
pearly a month.” 

“Martin,” she began, falteringly. ‘‘Surely— 


” 


night before. 


surely 

He interrupted her again. 

“TI have been watching her for weeks,’’ he 
said. ‘*There is a man in the house who is a 
patron of her father’s. Three weeks ago I 
met the girl with him on the beach, and since 
then I have watched them constantly. I have 
seen them together a dozen times since. Last 
night I saw them part at that very tree, and 
he kissed her. Can you guess the man’s 
name?” 

«¢ Martin in the same faltering tone, 
‘you said ‘a patron of Jarl’s’—not Marc 
Desbro, Martin, for my pretty Bessie’s sake. 
Say it is not Mare Desbro!”’ 

His reply came upon her like a blow. 

“It is Mare Desbro.” 

If the story had been painful to Noel Craig- 
miles, it was terrible to the affectionate, 
motherly woman to whom Bessie Arbuthnot 


” 


was almost the denrest creature on earth. 

“T cannot believe it!’’ she broke forth. «TI 
cannot, cannot believe it! There must be some 
mistake.” 

He pointed to the silent figure in the moon- 
light, and as he pointed, another form sud- 
denly showed itself crossing the lawn, and at 
the first sight of it Mrs. Penryth broke ‘into an 
exclamation. 

‘Am I right?” asked her husband. 
you recognize him?” 

The game of bagatelle was over when the 
host and hostess returned to the parlor, and 
Bessie was standing at the head of the table, 
chatting merrily as she idly knocked the balls 
about with her cue. Some croquet enthusiast 
had been proposing a moonlight game, and 
As the door opened, 


“ Do 


they were discussing it. 


Lance Armour, who was industriously flirting } 


with three of the prettiest girls at once, turned 
suddenly round. 

‘““Where is Desbro?” he exciaimed. ‘We 
want him, you know. Craigmiles, I thought 
I saw him talking to you a few minutes ago.” 

Bessie raised her eyes in a faint surprise. 
A few minutes before he had certainly spoken 
to her, and she had imagined him still in the 
room. 

‘““He was here 2 moment since,” she said, 
smiling. ‘I did not see him leave the room 


by the door. 


A He must have vanished into thin 
air.” 
‘ ‘He did not pass out through the doer,” 
’ enid Mrs. Bayless, an interesting widow. «TI 
saw him look at his watch, and step out of the 
low window behind you. Probably he had an 
} engagement.” (The interesting widow had a 
little womanish spite against Miss Arbuthnot, 
and liked to ‘thaw her a little,” as she put 
it.) 
But secure in the recollection of her after- 
{ noon, Bessie laid down her cue, smiling. 
«Then we must play without him,’’ she said. 
‘“*Who is ready?” 
They were all ready, they said, and so the 
$ players departed in couples, one or two of the 


oe s 
; most coquettishly inclined young ladies knot- 


ting bewitching little webs of lace handker- 
chiefs under their pretty chins, in a style 
which was, to say the least of it, tantalizing 
in the extreme. 

The night was beautiful, and the croquet- 
players enthusiastic, so, in the excitement of 
the game, Capt. Mare was forgotten by all for 
the time being. But when the final victorious 
stroke was made, and most of the party had 
returned to the parlors once more, Bessie, as 
she sauntered through the deserted grounds 
with Noel Craigmiles, found herself wondering 
faintly at her lover’s absence. 

They had been talking gayly as they pro- 
menaded, but at last a silence had fallen 
upon them almost Perhaps 
the thoughts of both had wandered in the 
same track, but Craigmiles was thinking of 
the dark, defiant eyes, in their fierce bitter- 
ness, while Bessie remembered only the eche 
of the tender promise she had renewed that 
happy evening on the sunlit, dancing sea. 

Neither had spoken for some moments, when 


uncensciously. 


turning into a shaded avenue, Bessie suddenly 
stopped, holding her escort back. 

«‘T thought I heard voices,” she said, langh- 
ing a little. ‘I was sure I heard some one 
speaking among the trees,’ she added, reti- 
cent of saying how quickly she had recognized 
one voice at least. 

But the next moment her laugh died away, 
and she looked up at Noel’s pale face with a 
sudden questioning glance, for the voice had 
raised itself, and came to them with terrible 
distinctness from the next path. 

“It is impossible. You know I could not 
risk leaving her, without notice, Cleo. Be 
reasonable, for heaven’s sake! You have not 
even told me what you want me for ”’ 

One terrible, breathless moment, and then 
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Noel Craigmiles’ heart grew horribly cold as 
he realized his position. The voice was Mare 
Desbro’s, and the girl who loved him, and was 
his promised wife, had recognized it. Bessie 
stood silent, not moving, only holding to his 
arm with a strength cf which he could not 
have believed her slender fingers capable. In 
a moment, another voice came to them, even 
clearer and more distinct in its hurried pas- 
sion than the first had been. 

“What did I want you for?’’ flinging the 
words out with a sound that rung on the still 
night air. ‘‘What did you want me for? Why 
didn’t you leave me alone? I could have 
dragged out my life like the rest of em.” She 
was fairly panting and gasping. ‘You called 
me a queen, then—a queen! I’m less than the 
dead leaves you tramp on now. I found out 
to-day—you are going to marry her. Iam to 
be scorned and shunned when she’s your wife. 
There—that’s what I want you for!” 

Noel glanced down at the delicate face on 
which the moonlight struck whitely—it was 
icily, coldly calm, and immobile as marble. 
Bessie was looking at the pretty hand that 
lay upon his arm, and he felt she only saw 
the great, sparkling emerald on the slender 
fore-finger—the engagement-ring—but she was 
listening steadily. 

The girl went on, a sudden wild change 
breaking her passion into terrified despair, 
and it seemed as though she was wringing 
her hands. 

“You said I was handsomer than her—so I 
am. I know I am, but I never cared until you 
told me so. Don’t send we away * The 
sound of her voice told that she had slipped to 
the earth, and lay groveling at his feet. ‘Let 
me go with you—lct me follow you—let me be 
If she’s your 
I only want to 


your servant—I’m used to it. 
wife, I’ll be her servant, too. 
be near you.” 

‘‘ Listen to me,” said Desbro’s voice. ‘Cleo, 
get up. I have been a mad fool, and I must 
put a stop to this.” 

To Craigmiles it was a terrible five minutes 
that followed, as he waited, held, against his 
will, by the relentless, girlish hand. It was 
evident that Bessie meant to spare herself 
nothing, and so she remained, until she had 
heard the truth to its shameful, bitter end. 

For three months this man had deliberately 
deceived and insulted her in the face of her 
trust and love; and now icily and steadily she 
listened, for she was hearing the solution of 
the neglect her tender, girlish heart had so 
readily forgiven. The blow was a terrible 





one; her belief in the world, that had seeme\ 
so fair, was crushed and broken forever and 
ever: but it was not a blow that would kill 
her. She was too proud and high-bred to be 
blighted by the stereotyped broken heart. She 
would live over it. She could never believe, 
as she had believed an hour ago: never trust 
as she had trusted; never dream as she had 
dreamed; but she would live; and face life 
bravely, nevertheless. 

At last the voices ceased. 

“Go back quietly, like a good girl,” Mare 
Desbro had said, ‘and I will come to you to- 
morrow.” And they had seen the girl pass 
the end of the avenue with an excited swift- 
ness; and after a moment’s waiting, Desbro’s 
feet sounded on the gravel-walk, and Bessie, 
loosening her grasp on Craigmiles arm, spoke 
to him for the first time. 

“*May I ask a favor from you?” she said, in 
a clear, quick voice. ‘I think you are my 
friend—if I have a friend in the world,”’ with 
faint bitterness. 

‘What can I do for you?” he asked, trying 
to speak quietly. 

“TI wish to meet Capt. Desbro as he comes 
up the avenue. Will you walk with me toward 
him, and stay with me until I have spoken a 
dozen words to him?”’ 

She wae pale to the lips. 
with an inclination of his head. 

The advancing feet were coming to the turn 
in the path now, and a few steps, a very few, 
brought them face to face in the fair moon- 
light with Mare Desbro. 

Something very like an oath broke from the 
gallant captain’s lips at his first glance at the 
fair, haughty face of his Nemesis, and for a 
breath’s space there was a dead silence. Then 
the emerald ring was slipped from Miss 
Arbuthnot’s finger, and the white hand ex- 
tended without a tremor. 

‘“*You will understand me, Capt. Desbro,” 
she said, with icy distinctness. ‘Let me 
thank you for opening my eyes to my humi- 
liation, however unconsciously. You have in- 
sulted me, but I have never given you the 
right to despise me. Good-evening.’” 

And before he had time to utter a word, he 
was standing alone, holding the emerald in 
his palm, staring at it in blind, impotent rage. 

Until they reached the house, Noel did not 
even dare to look at his companion; but when 
the light of the great hall lamp fell upon her 
face, her deathly paleness was something ter- 
rible to see, and he spoke in spite of himself, 

“Let me go to Mrs. Penryth,” he said. ‘1 


He acquiesced 
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am afraid this has been too much for you, 


Miss Arbuthnot.” 

Her hand went to her side with an uncon- 
sciousness that said worlds, but her eyes met 
his glance freer from tears than his own, 

‘‘No; thank you,” she answered. ‘TI should 
rather be alone. If Mrs. Penryth asks for me, 
pray tell her I am unwell, and shall not come 
down stairs again. Good-night."’ 

He watched her as she crossed the hall with 
a vague, stricken wonder as to how all this 
would end; he watched her as she passed up 
the stair-case, until he could see her no longer, : 

5 
; 





and then he walked back to the open hall-door 
and out on to the long veranda. 

Even in the few minutes since their walk 
from the avenue, a great, dull cloud had swept 
up from the sea and darkened the moonlight, 








hours Bessie had lain awake listening to the 
raging storm that lashed the waves upon the 
beach; she had felt an excited fear of the 
ordeal, and as she dressed before the mirror, 
she wondered that there was so little change 
in her fair face. It was calm enough, as calm 
as it had ever been, but for the faint touch of 
a new expression that, perhaps, made it seem 
a thought colder. 

Her color heightened a little as she opened 
the breakfast-room door, for Mare Desbro was 
standing at the window, and at the sound of 
her entrance turned quickly. He was pale as 
death, and there was a look in his eyes, which 
was almost like horror. 

‘‘Oh, Miss Arbuthnot!” exclaimed the pretty 
widow, excitedly. 


“Oh, Bessie, my dear!” broke in Mrs. 


and as he stepped out into the air, a low, sullen ; Penryth, with a colorless face, and then, with 


moan crept over the waste of shore. 

He stood there a moment listening to it, and 
then turned restlessly into the house again. 

“Tt sounds like a banshee,” he said. ‘We 
shall have a storm to-night.” 

As she entered her chamber, the same sound 
had greeted Bessie Arbuthnot, but to her it 
boded nothing. As she locked the door, she 
was thinking only of one thing, looking one 
truth sternly and steadily in the face. All 
was over! All was over! That was what she 
said to herself again and again. She said it 
as she lighted a taper and opened her desk; 
she said it as she took her once precious let- 
ters out and laid them together. 

Her face burnt like flame when she touched 
them. She wanted to be free of them and her 
humiliation. How he had insulted her—she a 
lady, and proud as the proudest in the land! 
How he had dragged her in the dust and tram- 
pled upon her heart! She was wild with shame 
and humiliation now, but she felt as if the first 
fierce sting over she should turn to ice. 

She made the letters into a package, laid 
them away in her desk, and shut the lid. Then 
she went ta the open window and knelt down. 

She knelt there for an hour, for two hours, 
watching the heavy clouds roll up, and listen- 
ing to the rising wind as it moaned across the 
sand. She hardly knew how the time passed. 
Afterward, when all was over, she often won- 
dered if some terrible change had not come 
upon her, forcing her innocent, happy girl- 
hood far behind, as she knelt there, glancing 
now and then at the clenched, white hand, on 
which the jeweled ring had so lately shone. 

It required an effort to enter the breakfast- 
parlor calmly the next morning. In the long 





;8 new feeling, the girl noticed awe-stricken 


countenances all around her, and stopped. 
‘“‘There has been a terrible accident,” said 
old Mr. Penryth, his voice sounding almost 
sternly. ‘That daughter of Jarl’s—you know 
her, Bessie—they found her on the beach this 





” 





; 
morning, poor girl 
‘‘Not—not dead?” Bessie interrupted, in a 





sharp whisper. 

It seemed as if he dared not answer her, or 
could not, and Noel Craigmiles took up the 
story, his eyes bent upon the floor. 

‘‘There was a storm last night,” he spoke in 
a low voice, ‘‘and the girl was seen to round 
the Point, on her way home, at a late hour. 
It is supposed she had been out secretly, for 
she was alone, and the storm must have over- 
taken her. The boat was swamped, and her 
body came ashore with the tide.”’ 

And so it was. Fate had ended the dramaata 
stroke, and ia one of her good old friends’ rooms, 
the beautiful, wronged creature lay dead. 

A few hours later Bessie went into the dark- 
ened chamber. The coarse, rough dress had 
been changed for a pretty, girlish wrapper; 
the splendid hair fell loose upon the white 
pillow; the hands were folded in the old, old 
fashion, upon her stilled heart. But the dark, 
handsome face was steady, even then, in its 
old statuesque fixedness of passionate despair. 

There was only one thing to be done, Bessie 
felt, when sbe closed the door, and left the dead 
girl to the stillness. She recalled the letters 
up stairs. 

She went and got them at once, and bringing 
them down, found Mare Desbro in the parlor 
alone. She scarcely glanced at him, ¢s she 
laid the package on the table, at his side. 
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‘‘These are your letters,” she said, simply, 
and turned to go. 

Butshe did not intend to lose hi# prize with- 
out an effort. He followed her quickly, over- 
took her, and looking down into her fair, 
haughty face, his handsome, treacherous eyes 
aglow, whispered, 

“Bessie, Bessie, is this to be the end 

The last throe of her dead love for him stained 
her white skin with scarlet, as she drew back 
with a faint gesture of contempt, a contempt 
which even the kindest-hearted woman will 
sometimes show, unconsciously. 

“The end!” she echoed, in her clear, haughty 
voice. ‘Capt. Desbro, Iam a woman.’ And 
not deigning to glance backward, she passed 
him, as if he had been a stone. 

She told Mrs. Penryth the whole story that 
night, when Mare Desbro had left them. 

They were sitting alone by the fire when 
Bessie held out her slender, ringless hand, that 
her friend might see it. 

“Can you ¢ -‘ what it means?” she began, 
with a faint, bitter smile. But the next mo- 
ment she faltered under the kindly, pitying 
eyes, and broke down into the first tears she 
had shed. 

‘‘Don’t say you are sorry for me,” she ex- 
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THE SPIDE 


BY MRS. S. P. M 


A metry, black spider was weaving a web, 
In a corner dark and sly; 

The silken meshes, with anxious care, 

He wove with skill in silence there, 

Aud thought, as he strengthened his cunning lair, 
How many a buzzing, unwary fly 
Would tangle his feet as he glided by, 

In the web where danger is not, he deems— 

And the spider smiled at such cheering dreams. 


The nimble spider his palace built, 

As the night hours wore away ; 
And at length his weary task was o’er, 
When falling asleep by the open door, 
He dreamed of the happy days of yore, 

Of the many flies that had been his prey, 
Of the bees he had caught on a sultry day, 
When they songht the shade of his corner sly, 
Thinking not that spiders were lurking nigh. 


In dreams the spider went back again, 
To the scene of his childish years; 

Once more he dwelt in his early home, 

A pleasant spot ‘neath an old church-dome. 

Rut the gay young spider wished to roam— 
His brother’s prayers, his sister's tears, 
His kind old parent’s warning fears, 

* Came back to his mind as plain as when 


{ claimed, passionately. “It is an old story, I 
¢dare say, and I have only suffered as other 
women suffer. I shall live it down, you know; 
but I must go away, Mrs. Penryth. I must 
3 go back to London, and try to forget it.” 

; A week later, the party at Penrydden was 
‘ broken up, for when Miss Arbuthnot returned 
3 to London, the remainder of the guests followed, 


‘ one by one. For several months society waited 


for the wedding, and for a year wondered what 
$ Capt. Desbro had done to deserve banishment; 
: but to this day no one has guessed the real 
; truth. 

Bessie Arbuthnot has lived three years since 


¢ 
¢ 
¢ 
4 
‘then, and at twenty-two her sweet face wins 
5 
g 


her a reputation greater than ever. 

“‘There is not much chance for fellows like 
us, though,” said a philosophical adorer, the 
other day. ‘‘Craigmiles is the lucky man, if 
there is one.” 

And, perhaps, he was right, for on her last 
visit to Penrydden, Bessie spoke of her old 
adorer to Mrs. Penryth. 

‘‘T am not romantic, now,”’ she said, ‘‘and I 
have quite outlived the old love. I am not un- 
happy, and I am going to marry the only man 
iI honestly respect: that man is Noel Craig- 
§ miles.” 





R’S DREAM. 
ESERVE HAYES. 


But anon the spider trembled with fright, 
For a change came over his dream; 
He thought that darkness reigned over the earth, 
That hushed were the sounds of ‘noisy mirth, 
As he lay in his web near the kitchen hearth. 
He saw—thongh, perchance, it strange may seem, 
Tt's full as true as the rest of the dream— 
Of those murdered flies, a ghostly band, 
Come back again from the unknown land. 


And well might the spider tremble with fear, 
In his corner, dark and sly; 
For every elfish, unearthly sprite, 
Was gleaming with strange, fantastic light, 
That dazzled the eyes of the spider bright. 
At length his quivering form they spy. 
And thus outspoke a goblin fly: 
“Thou hast caused our death—we come for thee, 
Ere the sunlight comes thou shalt dwell with me.’ 


The buzzing of shadowy wings had ceased, 
And the spider rubbed his eyes, 
When he saw through the gray of the morning's gloom 
The onward sweep of the housemaid’s broom, 
And reading therein a fearful doom, 
He wrapped himself in his winding-sheet, 
The web he had wove for his victims’ feet, 
And fell to the floor, never more to rise, 





He bade adieu to that much-loved den. 


The ghastly prey of those phantom flies. 





THE JONESVILLE QUIRE 


Tne quire meets to practice every Friday 
night, and the last time they met Thomas Jef- 
ferson come home and says he 

“It does beat all how that quire goes on. I 
guess you'd get sick, mother, to hear em fight 
as I do, rehearsin’.” 

“Tl be hanged if I would rehearse,” says 
Josiah ‘“‘what makes em?” 

«‘Let em rehearse”’ says I sternly, “I should 
ihink there was need enough of it, for of all 
the singin’ I ever heard, they beat all.” 

A few nights after this conversation word 


was give out that Eld Linden was goin’ to} 
preach to the red school house and Josiah } 
harnessed up the old mare and we all went to 3 


hear him. 
Josiah and I sot right behind the quire, and 


we could hear every word they said, and while ! 


Eld Linden was readin the words ‘* How sweet 
for bretheren to agree,”’ Deacon Gowdey whis- 
pered to Mr. Peedick in wrathful accents, 

“T wonder if you will put us all to open 


shame to nighf, by sereechin two or three} 


not above us all?” He caught my keen 


es 


gray eye fixed sternly upon him, and his tone ’ 


changed in a minute to a mild and sheepish 
one, and he added smilingly **As it were, dear 


brother Peedick.” 


Mr. Peedick deigned not to reply to him for } 


he was shakin’ his fist at one of the younger 
bretheren in the quire, and says he, 
‘*Let me ketch you pressin’ the key agin to- 
night you young villain if you think it is best.” 
“*T shall press as many keys as Fam a min- 


ter for all you, you are awlways findin’ fault } 
§ 


with sunthin’ or other,’ muttered he. 

3etsey Bobbet and Sophrenia Gowdey was 
lookin at-each other all this time with looks 
that made ones blood run cold in their vains. 

Mr. Peedick commenced the tune, but un+ 
fortunately struck into short metre. So he 
couldnt get any farther than ‘“‘How sweet for 
brethereng’” As they all come to a sudden 
halt there in front of that word, Deacon Gow- 
dey lookin daggers at Peedick took out his 
pitch fork as if it was a pistol and he was 
goin’ to shoot him with it, but applyin’ it to 
his own ear, he started off on the longest metre 
that had ever been in our neighborhood. After 
adding the tune to the words, there was so 

Vou. LIX.—14 


BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 


Peeme tune to carry, that the best calculator 
? in tunes, could’nt doit. At that very minute, 
} when it looked dark and gloomy indeed for 
} the quire, an old lady, the best behaved in the 
; quire, who had minded her own business and 


chawed caraway peacefully, come out nobly 
Sand started it to the tune of ‘‘Oh that will he 
gol 
5 
? 
} 


They all joined in loud and strong, and 
though they each one put in flats and sharps 
to suit their own taste, they kinder held to- 
gather till they got to the chorus, and then 

} Deacon Gowdey looked round and frowned 
fiercely at Shakespeare Bobbet, who seemed 
to be flatting most of any of em—and Betsey 
Bobbet punched Sophrenia Gowdey in the side 
$ with her parasol, and told her she was ‘dis- 
gracin’ the quire—and to sing slower,” and 
then they all yelled 

How sweet is unitee @ 

How sweet is unitee 

How sweet for brethering to agree 

How sweet is unitee. 

It seemed as if the very feather on my hon- 
$net. stood up straight, to hear em, it was so 
; awful. Then they collected their strength, 
and drawin long breaths, they yelled round 
‘ the next verses like wild Indians round suf- 
} ferin’ whites they was murderin’. If any one 
had iron ears, it would have went off well all 
but for one thing. There was an old man who 

insisted on bein’ in the quire, who was too 
; blind to see the words, and always sung by 
car, and bein’ a little deaf he got the words 
wrong, but he sung out loud and clear like a 
a trombone. 

How sweet is onien teg e 

How sweet is onien tea. 

The minister made a dreadful good prayer 
about trials purifyin’ folks and makin’ em 
better, and the same patient look was on his 
face, when he give out the next him. This piece 
> begun with a Tong duett between the tenor 
; and the alto, and Betsey Bobbet by open war 
} and stratyjim had carried the day, and was to 
sing this part alone with the tenor. She knew 

that the Editor of the Gimlet was the only 

} tenor singer in the quire. She was so proud 

and happy ‘thinking she was going to sing 

alone with him, that not rightly sensin’ where 

she was and what she was about she pitched 
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THE JONESVILLE QUIRE. 





her part too low, and here was where I had 
my trial with Josiah. 

There is no more ging to Josiah Allen than 
there is to a one horse wagon, and I have tried 
to convince him of it, but I cant, and he will 
probably go down to the grave thinking he 
can sing base. But there is no sing to it, that 
I will contend for with my last breath, it is 
nothing more nor less than a roar. But one 
thing I will give him the praise of, he is a 
dreadful willin’ man in the time of trouble, 
and if he takes it into his head that it is his 
duty to sing you cant stop him no more than 
you can stop aclap of thunder, and when he 
does let his voice out, he lets it out strong I 
ean tell you. As Betsey finished the first line 
I heard him say to himself, 

“It is a shame for one women to sing base 
alone, in a room full of men” And before I 
could prevent it, he struck in with his awful 
energy. You couldnt hear Betseys voice nor 
the editors, no more than you could hear 2 
flies buzzing in a car whistle. It was dread- 
ful. And as he finished the first verse, I 
ketched hold of his vest. I didnt stand up by 
reason of bein’ lame, and says I ‘if you sing 

another verse in that way, ill part with you,”’ 
vsays I ‘what do you mean Josiah Allen?” 

Says he lookin’ down on me with the per- 


speeraashun a pourin’ down his face 

“Tam a singin’ base”’ 

Says I ‘‘do you set down and behave your- 
- self, she has pitched it too low, it haint base 
Josiah Allen.” 

Says he “I know better Samantha, it is 


base. I guess I know base when I hear it.” 
But I still held him by the vest, determined 
that ihe should’nt start off agin if I could 
hender it, and jest at that minute the duett 
begun agin, and Sophrenia Gowdey took ad- 
vantage of Betseys indignation and suprise, 
and took the part right out of her mouth, and 
struck im withthe Editor of the Gimlet, she is 
kinder after him too, and she broke out with 
the curiousest variations you ever heard. The 
warblings, and quaverings, and shakings she 
put in was the curiousest of anything I ever 
heard.. And thankful was I that it took up 
Josiah’s attention so, that he sank down on 
his seat and listened to em with breathless 
awe, and never offered to put-in his note at all. 

I waited tili they got through singin’ and 
then I whispered to him, and says I 

‘Now do you keep still for the rest of this 
meetin Josiah Allen.” 

Says he. “As long as I call myself a man, 
I will have the privilege of singin’ base.” 





*« Sing!” says I in a tone almost cold enough 
to make his whiskers frosty, “I'd call it singin, 
if I was you”. It worried me all through 
meetin time, and I dont know as I was ever 
more thankful than when he dropped off into 
a sweet sleep jest before meetin’ was out. He 
never heard em sing the last time and I had 
to hunch him, for the benediction. In the 
next weeks Gimlet these verses came out 


SORROWS OF THE HEART. 


BY BETSEY BOBBET. 
Oh ask me not 

Why thus? but Oh 

My tender heart 

Doth too well know— 


That religeen never 

Seeins to be 

So much religeen 

As in the dear E—— of the G— 


And when he is in 

A soft and melting mood 
Oh! goodness never 
Seems so good. 


A sweeter, purer air 
Doth seem to surround him, 
His influence so influenceth 
Those arround him. 


For never doth my devoted 
Spirit. so yearn 

Toward duty, as to do him 
And the twins a good turn. 


And sweetness never 
Seenis so sweet 

As when his voice 
With mine doth meet. 


Ah! what is grief 

Or earth’s dark weather, 
When him and me 
Unite together. 


On dulcet soars 

Of melody ; 

How sweet—how swee 
For he and me. 


I rise! I soar! 

Earths sorrows leaving; 
I almost seem 

To be in Heaven. 


But when we're sweetly 
Going on; 

Tis hard to be 

Broke in upon. 


It is a shame 

A deep disgrace; 
To be drowned eut 
In dreadful base, 


When his dear voice and mine 
Melifluously soars 

To drownded be 

In awful roars. 


And when a certain person 

In ber vain endeavers 

To fascinate a certain noble man 
Puts in such quavers— 


And trills, and warbles with 

Such sickish variations 

It dont raise her, I can teil Ler 

In a certain noble mans estimation. 


Beloved twins 
May yon never see 
So sad an hour 
As he aud me. 


My loving heart would ache 
Should you troubled be 
Sweet angel twins 

Like thy dear parent and me, 





ANNIE’S AFGHAN. 


BY A. M. DANA. 


« Firry-FIve ounces of zephyra!” exclaimed 
aunt Huldah Hartshorne, when she heard of it. 
“Fifty-five ounces! Well, where Eben Jasper 
gets the money for that gal to spend pusses 
me. All the other gals around could knit their 
Afaghans of Germantown wool, but that wasn't 
good enough for Miss Annie. No, she must 
have real zephyra, and double at that, Ill 
venture.” 

«But, aunty, you’ve no idea how beautiful 
it is,” said Hetty, her niece, who had been out 
visiting, and who, merely untying the scarlet 
hood framing her merry face, had dropped 
down into a rocking-chair to relate her budget 
of news. 


gold-color, and in the center there is such a} 


lovely wreath—roses, fuchsias, and pansies. 
Inside of that the initials are to go, but,’’ with 
a laugh, ‘‘ Annie don’t know whose yet.” 

“Don’t know whose!” echoed aunt ITuldah, 
who, in spite of her disapprobation, was an 
attentive listener. ‘*Why don’t she put her 
father’s—ain’t it for him?” 

“Oh, no!” answered gossiping little Hetty, 
“Mr. Jasper don’t want it. THe told Annie to 
do what she pleased with it, for he would 
rather have the buffalo, or a horse-blanket 
any day, so she is going to keep it for tlie 
Prince. That is, for the man she is to marry,” 
explained the little chatter-box, with a blush- 
ing consciousness that her remark would not 
be understood. 

Aunt Huldah, busy getting supper, paused 
with a half-baked buckwheat-cake upon the 
paddle. ‘* You don’t mean to say that the gal’s 
fool enough to think she can marry a prince! 
That’s what comes of sending darters off to 
boardin’-school, and lettin’ them paint pictures 

Well, I never!” 

“Oh, aunty!” cried Hetty, with a burst of 
merry impatience, “‘you don’t eomprehend at 
all. That’s only Annie’s way of talking—we 
girls can’t always understand just what she 
means—but it’s something about a fairy-tale, 
and the meaning is that whoever marries her 
will be the prince.” 

“Humph! If all the young fellers were of 
my mind, it would be a good while before them 
*nitials got put there, then,” and with a dex- 
terous movement, Miss Hartshorne clapped the 


and read novels. 


“It's dark garnet, with a border of | 











cake, brown side up, upon the griddle in a 
manner that was, to say the least, emphatic. 

“Ah, but, aunty!’’ continued the frolicsome 
puss, whose love of talking and of teasing her 
aunt were fast running away with her discre- 
tion, ‘Annie isn’t going to wait. That's the 
fun of it. You know to-morrow’s Halloween,” 
(Iletty pronounced it Holly-eve,) ‘‘and Jessie 
Loring and I are going up to stay all night 
Annie. We’re going to burn nuts and 
try projects, and whatever letters fall to An- 
nie’s lot, she’s going to work on her Afghan. 
Odd notion, isn’t it? But Annie don’t care. 
She'll do it.” 

Little Hetty, running on with her merry 
nonsense, forgot that she was telling tales out 
of school, until the voice of her aunt, solemn 
and grim, recalled her. 

‘Now just you see here, Hetty Hartshorne,” 
cried that lady, in a tone stern as Rhadaman- 


with 


thus, ‘‘you’ll take part in no such heathenish 


carryings on. You'll not go near farmer Jas- 
per’s to-morrow night, nor, if I can help it, 
Thank goodness, if 


you was left motherless, you wasn’t allowed to 


for a good while to come. 


grow up like a Pagan, with no woman to lock 
after you. No. Your father kad too much 
But that Eben Jasper—well, he’ll have 
Mark my words.” 


sense. 
his reward yet. 

‘““Wasn’t it a pity Mr. Jasper hadn’t sense 
enough to take you for a step-mother for 
Annie?” flashed out keen Hetty, whose tem- 
per was and with the 
tional thrust, ‘I wish to mercy he had,” she 
flounced out of the room, slamming the door 


like tinder: addi- 


behind her in a manner which certainly did 
not speak much for her training in lady-like 
habits. 

To those who understand the irrepressible 
nature of youth, it will be no surprise to learn 
that, in spite of Miss Martshorne’s righteous in- 
dignation and positive interdict, the following 
evening found Hetty at the place appointed. 
Whether this was achieved by strategy or open 
defiance, I cannot say; but I incline strongly 
to the latter opinion, for fierce little Ietty, 
termagent as she was, had no spice of shyness 
in her composition. and scarcely knew the 
meaning of the word duplicity. 

It would require a long search to find three 
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prettier or merrier maidens than the trio in 
Mr. Jasper’s comfortable 
Annie had set out a tempting array of apples, 
nuts, and sparkling cider for the occasion; and 
the kindly old farmer, who well knew what a 
gathering of girls on Halloween meant, after 


farm-house kitchen. 


drinking a mug of autumn’s spicy beverage, 
obligingly took himself off to bed, leaving the 
mischievous elves to their own devices. 

What the precise nature of these devices 
was, let each lady who has been seventeen an- 
swer for herself. Probably only mother Eve, 


of all her race, has failed to at least speculate 


in regard to “the coming man.” For her, 
there was no choice, there could be 


Sut then what would have been 


28 no 
curiosity. 
the use of a multiplicity of beaux when she 
had no other girl to whom to talk to about 
them? 
But to go on with my story. No sooner was 
Jasper ut of than the 
cheerful light of the kerosene lamp was ex- 


inte 


+ 
t 


safely ou the room 


changed for.a flaring candle, which, 
equal distances,. were stuck nine pins, with 
such m 
know, and illumined only by its weird gleams, 
the uncanny orgie began. 

The 


h Wi 2 


1ed with indifferent success, and the 


customary pranks of swimming mud- 


7 


syening was wearing on toward ten, when 
ogsie said, 


“Come now, girls, let us get Annie’s pane. 
First we shall want a tumbler about half-ful 


rf water.” 
Hetty?” asked 
upon the 


‘*Who will hold the ring? 


setting the required article 


“*Oh, 
shake 


I’d be sure to laugh and 
She has a steadier hand, 

‘¢she believes in it.” 
On a long, fair hair, 


dear, no! 
Let Jessie. 
and besides,” sotto voce, 

So it was arranged. 
taken frem Jessie’s sunny curls, Annie threaded } 
a plain gald ring, and giving it into the hand 
of the performer, drew her chair closer to the 
table to watch the process. 

How still the old house seemed! No sound 
was heard save the loud ticking of the clock, 

, occasionally, the squeak of a. mouse behind 
the entry wainscot. 
hour had come. The girls each felt the in- 
fluence, and shuddered as, a faint, ghostly 
tremor crept over their frames. 

“A, B,C,” began Jessie, in, a distinct, but 
monotonous tone, and the other two bent, for- 
ward with breathless interest as the glittering 
circlet, vibrating over the water, described its 


at : 


e portent as only the initiated may ¢ / 


melting lead, and so on, had been per-} 
long } 


Surely, the true witching } 


noiseless are. ‘*D, E, F, G,’’ she went on. 
till there was no stroke. ‘L, M, N,” here 
Hetty giggled, but Jessie’s calm Sibylliné gaze 
never wavered, nor did the slightest quiver in 
her voice mark the interruption. ‘8, T, U, 
V,” she continued, drawing, letter by letter, 
portentously near the end. 
2”? cried 
Annie, impatiently; ‘‘let’s give it up. I'll just 
put on J. S. ata venture. The world is full of 


John Smiths.” 


“Oh, pshaw, girls! what’s the se? 


; 
| 
: 
it 


The sublime coolness of this proposition set 
Hetty to laughing again, but Jessie was not 
to be moved from her task. ‘W.,’’ she said, 
raising her left hand entreatingly, and with 
the utterance, sharp and clear, rang out the 
contact of gold and glass. The ring had 
struck! 

“W!” cried the girls, simultaneously. 
for the last name.” 

Again they resorted to the fountain of know- 
ledge, but, 
more quickly, or Jessie’s nerves were becom- 


“ec Now 


either because the charm worked 


ing unstrung, this time it was less tedious. 
At the letter H came the magic vibration. 
“ey. 2” «Those 
would stand for William ITunter. 
“Or Waverley Hereford,”’ 


whose ideas inclined toward the romantic and 


said Hetty, musingly. 


” 


suggested Jessie, 


} high-sounding. 


” cried common-sense 
Try 


any more to it.” 


‘ . 
$ ‘Oh, nonsense, girls! 


Annie. ‘*Maybe it’s only William Henry. 

again, Jessie, and see if there’s 
Yet once more were the twenty-six Roman 

characters repeated, but this time without suc- 

cess. Neither at soft, flowing vowel, or sharp 

produced save the 

. H. was evidently 


consonant, was any sound j{ 
VW 


low voice of the speaker. W 
all the information that was to be obtained. 
‘Well, it might have been worse,’ said An- 


om 
h 
} 
is 


will own I had a dread 


} 
{ 
’ 
¢ 
¢ 
{ nie, Hanging: 
tod U. Ur and Zachary,.you know. 
But, ie aeaven, girls! What’s that?” 


A footstep upon the porch without wag the 
cause of her outery, and with the exclamation 


ia 


came a quick, sharp knock upon the door im- 
, mediately behind Jessie’s chair. 

This 
coming in the midst.of such employment, was 
sufficient to strike a thrill, of superstitious 
terror to bolder hearts than those of the mis- 
chievous tricksters, within. With one accord 
the girls sprang from their seats—-though Jes- 
sie was so overcome as to be in danger of 
falling. Hetty’s laughter seemed to be about 
giving place to tears of fright; and.even An- 
nie, usually a pattern of daring to the others, 


sound, at the place and hour, and 
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stood as'one paralyzed. But only for an in- 
stant. 

She had been too long used to relying upon 
her own judgment to remain long undecided, 
and after a little hesitation, giving a shake 
to her white apron, and a twist to the rose- 
colored ribbons at her throat and in her hair, 
meant, perhaps, as a little bravado to reassure 
her companions, or, perhaps, caused by a spice 
of irrepressible coquetry, she went calmly for- 
ward and opened the door. 

There, in the bright autumn starlight, stood 
a young man, a total stranger, who, while 
Annie was taking quick note of his dark mus- 
taehe and gleaming eyes, made himself known 
as a belated and bewildered traveler, soliciting 
hospitality for the night. 

“It is more on my horse’s account than my 
own that I ask,” he said, in a tone too light 
and cheery to belong to anything supernatural. 
“JT have been riding all day among the hills, 
having lost my way, and I fear the poor beast 
is pretty well worn out.” 

«If you will walk in, sir, and take a seat, T 
will speak to father,” said Annie, who, what- 
ever impression the bright eyes and pleasant 
voice might have made upon her, was too ex- 
perienced a little housekeeper to betray any 
confusion, though she almost trembled lest 
the others should fail to display equal sclf- 
possession. 

But the entrance of Mr. Jasper relieved her 
apprehension. THe, lying awake, had heard 

what the girls, engrossed in their exciting 
pastime had not noticed, the tramp of a horse's 
feet up the lane; and he was already leaving 
his chamber to ascertain who might be the 





stranger would notice the signs, and gucss 
their meaning? Perhaps. But she need not 
have felt uneasy. He had scarcely re-entered 
the house, when, pleading fatigue, he accepte? 
his host’s invitation to retire, and the hopes of 
Jessie and Hetty that, by some chance wort, 
dropped in conversation, he might reveal his 


name, were, for the time, frustrated. 

With his departure Annie’s gayety returned, 
and her laugh once more rang out merrily. 
With the others she dropped down carelessly 
nvon the broad hearth-stone to end'their inter- 
rupted games with the burning of nuts. 

“Come, girls, isn’t it most bedtime?” spoke 
the mild voice of Mr. Jasper, from the door-way. 

It was nearing on toward midnight. He had 
returned from escorting his guest to the oak- 
chamber, and now, before he again sought his 
rest, he felt obliged to offer this gentle remon- 
strance. 

“Yes, father, in a few minutes, 
Annie; and once more the indulgent old man 
left them to follow the leading of their own 
sweet wills, 

“Now, girls,” she continued, ‘we must 
hurry. Let me see. What is it Burns says? 
auld enidwife’s wee! hoordet nits 
round an’ reund divided, 

An’ monie Jads’ and lasses’ fates 
Are there that night decided: 
Some kindle couthie side by side, 
An’ burn thegither trimly ; 
; Some start awa’ wi’ saucy pride, 
And jump out oure the chimlie 
Fu’ high that night!’ 

‘‘Well, here goes. Thisis Jock, that is W. T1., 
and this is me;”’ and though W. H. was as yet 
as mythical a personage as David Copperfield’s 
sister betsy, as she dropped the two hazles, 
brown as her own eyes, into the glowing em- 


” answered 











untimely visitor when the knock was heard 
upon the door. 

To bim the stranger explained. his situation 
more fully, receiving in return an honest, 
country welcome to all the comforts of house 
and manger, for which he gave thanks in a 
few words of politest courtesy. 

“‘Oh, girls! weren’t you frightened?” cried 
Jessie, when Annie having lighted a lantern, 
the farmer and his guest went out. to attend to 
the horse. ‘I thought for a minute I would 
faint, sure. But, oh, my! I do wonder if he 
is W. H. . If we tould only find out his name! 

‘s Suppose you ask him,” retorted Annie, with 
@ little irritation. Something had evidently 
shaken her customary good-humor, and her 


young friends were fain to assist silently in } 


her hurried efforts to remove the traces of their 
recent occupation. 
Did she fear that those keen eyes of the 


bers, a bright blush dyed her cheek, and she 
t tonned forward to watch the result with the 
breathless’ eagerness of a stock speculator. 
“Why don’t you putin yours, girls?’’ she said, 
? presently, as 
“He bleez’d oure her, an’ she oure him.” 

But Hetty was too much interested in the pair 
already burning, and Jessie's great, soft-blue 
eyes were fixed upon the dancing, flickering 
flames in trance-like intentness, as though she 
were beholding things unutterable. 

‘What now, Mademoiselle Clairvoyant?” 
asked Annie, tipping her playfully under the 
chin. 

The girl shuddered and started back. “Oh, 
Annie, don’t!” she cried. ‘Please, let us go to 
bed. Please, do! I wish'we had gone when 





your father told us.” 
“Why, Jessie. dear?” urged Annie. “What 


did you see?” She had called her clairvoyant 
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jokingly; but there were times when her young 
companions almost believed that Jessie Loring, 
though she made no pretence, possessed that 
sad gift of second-sight, as it is called. But 
Jessie either could not, or would not, reveal 
her vision. ‘Don’t ask me, Annie,’ she said, 
pleadingly. ‘Indeed, I don’t know—I can’t 
understand it; but, as I was watching the nuts, 
that fearful text: ‘Saved as by fire,’ seemed to 
be literally branding itself upon my brain. 
Don’t talk about it any more, that’s a dear.” 
And Annie, feeling that their evening’s sport 
had somehow been a failure, at last took the 
light, and led the way to her chamber, where, 
girl-fashion, the three were to sleep together. 

Little did the gentleman calmly reposing in 
the next room, know of the dreams and specu- 
lations which his coming had awakened in the 
brains of his fair neighbors, aud still less 
did he guess of the information which one of 
them obtained early in the morning. 

The farm-boy, going to the barn at five 
e'cleck to fodder, wondered what Miss Annie, 
whom he met at the door, could have been 
doing so early in the hovse-stable; but only 
she knew of the soft, blue saddle-cloth, with 
the daintily-embroidered letters in the corner 
—wW.H.! 

She never spoke of her discovery, but the 
girls wondered that she did not finish her 
Afghan; nor was it until weeks later, when 
worn out by their merry banter, and when the 
mysterious stranger had passed from all minds 
save her own, that in a mood, half-daring, half- 
sentimental, she worked within the wreath of 
roses and heart’s-ease, the magic letters of her 
fate. Little she knew what was impending 
over her. 

Mr. Jasper died. A slight cold was followed 
by a few days ef raging fever, and then Annie, 
the petted darling of the old man’s heart, stood 
alone in the wide world, an orphan. Kind- 
hearted neighbors, it is true, who, though, 
while her father lived, strongly disapproved 
of his almost limitless indulgence, now came 
forward to the desolate girl with offers of 
assistance and protection. Several homes were 
opened for her reception. Even Miss Harts- 
horne, impelled by who knows what tender 
memory, proffered herself willing to take An- 
nie in, and do by her the same as by Hetty. 

But to each and all of these kindly invita- 
tions the girl gave a firm, though grateful, 
refusal. She could not, she felt, linger in the 
neighborhood, where every object reminded 
her of her loss; and added to this was another 
reason. There was a spice of independence, 


miscalled pride by her friends, in her com- 
position, which drew her toward the city, 
where she hoped to win her daily bread. Miss 
Hartshorne once mentioned the fact, that Annie 
painted pictures. It had been generally con- 
veded by rustic critics that this was her forte; 
and the knowledge that the city afforded the 
best scope for her talent, together with that 
nameless longing of youth to be ‘“‘in among the 
throngs of men,’’ which, as Tennyson puts it, 
«Sees in heaven the light of London,” held her 
fast to her purpose. 

‘‘A desperate venture!” does some one say? 
Yes, it was. But there is something so sub- 
limely fearless in these desperate ventures of 
the young, that we old folks, who have bought 
our wisdom, cannot buat watch them with ad- 
miration, as well as pity. 

This dauntless energy upheld her to the end. 
Even upon that last evening at home, when 
little Hetty, who had been helping her all day 
with the packing, overcome at last by the 
thought of losing her friend and pattern, sat 
down upon a trunk, and gave way to a fit of 
sobbing. 

“Why, Hetty, dear!”’ she said, her own eyes 
filling with the tears she had been suppressing 
for weeks, “I didn’t know you cared so much 
Don’t cry, there’s a pet. I’m nota 
And, besides, who knows what luck 
I may have? You know I am going to take 
my Afghan with me. Annie and her Afghan! 
Why, it’s just like Whittington and his eat, or 
the Prince with the golden slipper.”” And 
little Hetty, hearing only the cheery words— 
missing the sad, sad undertone of lonely 
daring—took comfort, and believed devoutly 
in all the glorious possibilities of the future. 

The following evening, in a city boarding- 
house, eleven pairs of eyes were raised in- 
quiringly as the landlady announced, ‘Miss 
Jasper, ladies and gentlemen,”’ and a girl, 
dressed in deep mourning, glided, with a slight 
vow, to the place assigned her at the table. 

his was an ordeal which Annie had expected, 
and for which she had braced herself; but for 
that which followed she was not prepared. 
She had not yet had courage to look around 
upon her companions, when a voice close at 
her side said, ** Miss Jasper, may I help you—” 

The speaker stopped suddenly. Annie glanced 
up quickly, and a blush, that she would have 
given worlds to hide, flooded cheeks, neck, and 
brow, as she recognized the stranger guest of 
Halloween—the W. H. of her girlish dreams— 
the W. H. of the Afghan. 

Oh! had it come, and so soon? 


for me. 
bit afraid. 
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heart beat wildly as she stammered some half- 
jnarticulate answer, and dropped her eyes 
under their curly lashes for protection. But 
even in her confusion, she was conscious of a 
pitying look directed to her from the opposite 
end of the table, where sat a grave, quiet- 
looking gentleman, apparently observant of 
nothing but the business in hand, though this 
glance, even if noticed by the boarders, would 
have elicited no surprise. It was well known 
that Mr. Holcombe, the patient scholar and 
deep thinker, had a yearning tenderness for 
every creature that was young, or in distress. 
The suggestive black dress alone would have 
been sufficient to arouse his sympathy. 

This was the beginning. Walter Harvey— 
this was the nan.e that Annie soon learned to 
substitute for the mysterious letters—was teo 
well-bred to allude hastily to their casual ac- 
quaintance; but later, when they had grown 
intimate, he owned to having recognized her 
at once, and to the joy which he felt at seeing 
that he too was remembered. 

I spoke of their becoming intimate, and 
they were so, if that can be called intimacy 
which affects only one side of a person’s na- 
ture. To his sparkling conversation anc polite 
attentions she responded with natural, girlish 
freedom, but with that other experience—that 
struggle for life—he had no connection; and 
sorely as Annie needed the advice of a friend, 
an unerring instinct prevented her applying 
to him for council. It was a thorny path that 
those little feet, hitherto so tenderly guarded, 
were treading now; but a brave spirit impelled 
them, and neither Mr. Harvey, nor any one 
else, guessed that the merry girl, who held 
her head so proudly before the world, some- 








“No,” she said, frankly. “Iam not buying 
pictures. I want to sell some. But there does 
not seem to be much demand; or, perhaps, as 
I begin to fear, mine are too inferior to find a 
purchaser.” 

‘*Will you let me see them?” he asked, 
quietly. He noticed the little quiver which 
betrayed what her careless words tried to 
hide; and as she relinquished her port-folio 
into his hand, he took her to a seat in a re- 
tired part of the store, where he was evidently 
quite at home, and leaving her to recover her 
self-possession, sat down at a table opposite 
to examine the drawings. 

No culprit ever waited for the verdict more 
anxiously than she. She felt that the decision 
of this calm, self-contained man, whatever it 
might be, would be final. And yet in the end 
he gave none. At least not in words. 

‘Miss Jasper,” he said, closing the book 
with no utterance either of praise or blame, 
‘‘you are a stranger in the city, and, perhaps, 
not used to disposing of your work. I think, 
if you will allow me, I can introduce you to a 
better market.” 

«Then they are—that is—you do not think 
them wholly worthless?” she cried, eagerly, 
her eyes lifted up to his face, and her very 
soul seeming to hang upon his words. 

What a sweet, reassuring smile he gave her! 
“T think they are worth a great deal,” he said. 
‘‘But what wehave to do is to make others 
think so. Will you come?” 

Calmly, confidingly, as with a brother, she 
went out with this man who had made her in- 
terests his own; so sure that he was doing 
only what she wished, that verbal thanks ap- 


peared almost unnecessary. She thought of 


times trembled under fearful apprehensions of } Walter Harvey, who affected to ignore the fact 


defeat and despair. 

One day, as she was turning from the coun- 
ter of an art-store, with the old disappointment 
that was becoming so bitterly familiar, she was 
surprised by a quick step behind her, and the 
voice of Mr. Holcombe pronouncing her name. 

“Yes, it is Miss Jasper,” he said, as though 
he had been uncertain. ‘I was busy at some 
antiquarian researches back there, but I 
thought I knew your voice. Are you looking 
for pictures? Can I be of any service?” As 
he spoke, he glanced at the port-folio in her 
hand. 

With any one else Aftinie would have re- 
sented the interference, but there was some- 
thing in the grave, homely face before her 
that commanded her trust, that braced her 
like a tonic. 





; 


) 


that she worked for her living—who always 
had a sneer for independent women, and ful- 
some praise for the *‘household angel;’’ and a 
fine intuition told her that he would not thus 
have carried her old port-folio, the badge of 
her calling. : But then, and this made all the 
difference, he loved her, at least he was be- 
ginning to say so in every way, but in words; 
while this man, who walked by her side, was 
only acting the part: of the Good Samari- 
tan, kindly, generously, but still only follow- 
ing the leading of his own good heart, which 
could not see sorrow without striving to miti- 
gate it. 

The art-emporium, to which Mr. Holcombe 
introduced Annie, proved to be all that he 
hoped for her. Henceforth she had steady 
employment, and save that Walter Harvey 
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would insist upon monopolizing some of her 
best working-hours in morning rides and 
idlings in the Park, her circumstances were 
much improved. 

As for Mr. Holcombe, he paid her no further 


attention, that is, in the strict application of > 


the term; for once, when a thunder-storm over- 
took her on her return from a journey out into 
the suburbs, and again, when a similar catas- 
trophe found her at the school of design, with- 


out cloak or umbrella, he appeared just in the « 


nick of time te save her from distress and diffi- 
culty. But his speech upon both occasions was 
so awkward, and he was at such pains to make 
his coming seem purely accidental, that Annie 
was more piqued than pleased. Indeed, though 
she now knew his full name—‘ Wirt Hol- 


combe’’—it never so much aS occurred to her ; 


that those familiar initials belonged to him 
equally with Walter Harvey. 
So the golden hours of summer slipped away. 


All through the fierce, heated term, while } 


those more fortunate sought the refreshing air 
ef mountain and sea-side, Annie wrought on, 
patiently, bravely, scarcely allowing herself a 
thought o: other, happier summers, or if think- 
ing, only using their bright scenes as material 
for her work. To make of beautiful, winged 
imagination a toiling gally-slave, is sad enough, 
as every author and artist knows; but how much 
worse when the sacred treasures of memory are 
thus profaned and utilized! No wonder that 
sometimes the girl grew weary, oh, so weary! 
and longed for rest! 

Again it is Halloween, and Annie, wrapped 
in her Afghan, sits in her room so deeply 
buried in thought that she scarcely notices 
the chilly autumn wind moaning through the 
streets. Her Afghan is not now a useless piece 
of fancy-work. The scanty nature of boarding- 
house bedroom fires, and, indeed, of boarding- 
house bed-clothes, has developed its qualities 
wonderfully, and Annie is glad of its warm, 
fleecy folds, as she cowers over the tiny grate, 
with its handful of sleepy coals. Several times, 
since she has lived in the house, has she been 
upon the point of ripping out those suggestive 
letters, but now she thinks it scareely neces- 
sary. A question, which she has been parrying 
for weeks, must be answered to-morrow, and 
partly because she supposes herself in love, 
partly because she is so weary of struggling, 
she has little thought of replying otherwise 
than in the affirmative. Then the Prince can 
claim his own. 

“But is he a Prinee?’? Ah! why do those 
calm, true eyes of Wirt Holcombe rise like 


ghosts before her, and seem to ask the ques- 
tion? Can it be that all this time, while the 
constant companion of one man, she has been 
learning to love another? 

“‘T donot!” she exclaims, vehemently, throw- 
> ing out her arms, as though to toss the idea 
{from her. “The man cares nothing for me. 
{ He loves nothing but his books and his intel- 
§ 1ect. I will take what Ican get. Why shouldn't 
/ 1?” and hardening her heart, she again cuddles 
‘into her Afghan, and tries to find one brigit 
: spot among the whitening ashes of her fire. 

But now came the memory of the last Hal- 
_loween. Of the peaceful furm-house, with its 
‘glowing hearth and homely cheer; the fond, 

old father, and her merry companions; of the 
stranger-guest, and their curiosity concerning 
> him; but more vividly than any of these stood 
i forth Jessie’s vision, and her affrighted words: 
,*Saved as by fire!” What could they mean? 
; Was it only one of the excitable girl’s erratic 
; fancies, or was there some mysterious connec- 
} tion between that nighf and the present? The 
| thanght haunted her like an avenging spirit, 
‘and to escape it she went to bed. But here it 
) was no better, and it was only when exhaustion 
{ had given place to sleep that she ceased to hear 
those warning words: ‘Saved—saved as by 
) fire!” 
{ Two hours later she was awakened from 
; dreams which took their color from her latest 
} waking thoughts, by a fearful commotion—the 

most distinguishable sounds being the ringing 
‘of bells, and the hoarse shouis of firemen. 
} Springing hastily from her bed, she saw that 
ites whole street was illumined by a conflagra- 


i tion. But where was the fire? For an instant 


{she could not comprehend. Then the move- 
} ments of the crowd below, together with a 
stifling sensation, revealed the fearful truth, 
and, with a wild cry, she ran into the hall, 
through which volumes of smoke were already 
rolling. Oh, God! was there no help! She 
sprang toward the stairway, but there fierce 
} flames, like blazing cherubims, guarded the pas- 
sage. The house seemed to be deserted. Had 
all escaped and forgotten her? The thought 
was terrible. She was about giving way to 
despair, when, looking over the bannister, a 
story lower, she saw one last figure through 
smoke and flame, plunging forward for self- 
preservation. 

“Oh, Walter, Walter Save me! Save me!’’ 
she shrieked, stretching out her arms as she 
recognized the form of her lover—and hope, 
almost quenched, sprang into new life. 

For an instant the man paused, and looked 
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upward. Perhaps this was all that he could 


do—for that which is not within cannot be 
simulated in a time like this—then, with the 
agonizing cry of a coward, conscious of his 


cowardice, *‘Oh, Annie, I cannot! but, for 
God’s sake, follow me!” he disappeared in the 
darkness, and the girl to whom he had vowed 
eternal love, sank fainting where she stood. 

Meanwhile, in the street below, another has 
appeared upon the scene. Wirt Holcombe, re- 
turning from the night-school, where he has 
been doing his Master’s work among a crowd 
of unkempt city boys, saw the fire, and hasten- 
ing ever quicker, and quicker, as he nears it, 
and learns the exact locality, now, with one com- 
prehensive glance upon the group of escaped 
inmates, springs forward to the entrance. 

“You can’t do it, sir!’ exclaimed a fireman. 
«All the folks are safe, and you’ll only lose 
your life.” 

«That man has something precious up there,” 
said another, as, unheeding all remonstrance, 
he dashed forward through blinding smoke and 
hissing flames. 

Yes, he had. Something more precious to 
him than gold or diamonds; and there, upon 
the upper landing, he found it, lying white as 
a snow-wreath, with something gorgeous trail- 
ing behind it. 

“Oh, my darling! My poor darling!” he 
exclaims; and lifting her tenderly as a babe, 
he wraps the gay coverlet hastily around her, 
and once more plunges through the smoke and 
flame—a conqueror. 

There is a rousing cheer from the populace, 
followed by a groan of terror, as, an instant 
later, the roof fell in. But, unmindful of either, 
he strides on with his burden, nor relinquishes 
it until, a square away, in a quiet sireet, he 
gives it into the motherly arms of the old 
nurse and friend offhis childhood. 
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It was here, in the cozy, geranium-scented 
little parlor, that he found her next morning 
when he called. The scales had fallen from 
Annie’s eyes; and it did not need Mrs. Grey’s 
extravagant praises of ‘“‘her boy” to convince 
her that this was a man worthy of the choicest 
treasures of a woman’s heart. She had not been 
so entirely unconscious as to miss all his words 
of wild affection, as he bore her along the night 
before. As in a dream she remembered the 
pressure of strong, circling arms, and of burn- 
ing kisses falling upon her brow, and, therefore, 
was not so much surprised by the revelation 
which he now made. 

It was over at last—all the story of his deep 
and unfailing love; and calmly hapry as a lost 
child, who has regained the shelter of its 
mother’s bosom, she lay upon the lounge, weak 
from past terror, but filled with a supreme con- 
tent. 

“IT wonder whose property this was that 
I confiscated,” he said, after awhile, gently 
touching the Afghan, which still covered her. 

“Yours, I guess,’’ she answered, archly; and 
shaking out its bright folds, she pointed to the 
initials within the wreath. 

His look of pained surprise smote her to the 
heart. 

“Oh, not that! not that!’? she cried, com- 
prehending his thought. ‘Indeed, I never 
made it for him. Listen, and I will tell you;” 
and tenderly holding the hand, whose linen 
bandages told something of what he had en- 
dured for her sake—though her cheeks flushed 
crimson with maidenly shame—she bravely 
told the story of her girlish folly. 

«And it all came true,” she whispered, in 
conclusion, drawing the wounded hand caress- 
ingly to her heart, ‘‘for I have found the 
Prince; and I, oh, Wirt! I have been ‘saved 
as by firel’”’ 
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Far away in a hidden dell 
Where the gorse and the violets know me well; 
Under the grasses, long and green, 
A tremulous thing I first am seen. 
Then through the meadows and through the wood, 
And over the boulders, big and brown, 
Away, awry on my mission of good, 
I speed to the heart of the weary town. 


The daisy looks up with laughing eye; 

The bee hums loud as I pass it by; 

And the lark ana linnet have each a song— 
A welcome of love as I. glide along. 
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And the village maid, from the stepping-stone, 
Looks down at her form in my glassy breast, 
And smiles that the vision is dear to one— 
To one of all others she loves the best. 


Then under the stones of the busy street, 
Under the tread of a million feet, 
Onward in darkness | take my way, 
Till I leap again to the light of day. 
And lo! and lo! like a message from Him, 
A blessing I come to the sons of men— 
A joy in the shadow of houses grim, 
As I was afar in my native glen. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 155, 


CHAPTER VII. 

Littte James Laurence worked manfully in 
his new vocation. He carried home packages } 
of tea, pounds of sausages, and paper boxes 
stuffed with crackers, quicker than any boy 
of his size was ever known to do before. He } 
ran errands up and down stairs for Kate Gor- } 
man, and soon learned to toss ‘“‘Jerusha Maria’ 
in the air with an adroitness that threw her } 
into an ecstasy of crowing, and set her long } 
clothes to fluttering through and through, like 
the plumage of a bird. He learned to put on 
her tiny socks when she shook them from her 
plump, little feet; never touched the top of 
her head without trembling for the delicate 
spot there, which Mrs. Smith had anxiously 
warned him of, and kept her cradle in a soft, 
monotonous jog while she slept, without com- 
piaint, though the day was ever so bright, 
and the cheery sound of boys playing marbles 
on the side-walk, tempted him sorely at times. 

For all this James got his board, and two 
dollars a week, a sum that bought a marvelcus 
quantity of groceries every Saturday night, | 





Mrs. Smith reckoned up accounts, and sent the 
hoy home rejoicing to spend the Sabbath with 
his family. 

Eva, too, had received her first instalment of 
wages, and Mrs. Laurence grew stronger and 
stronger each day, as that heavy burden of 
anxiety was lifted from her shoulders. As for 
Ruth, who lived in the happiness of those 
around her, this gleam of sunshine revived 
her like a flower, and with the reaction of in- 
finite relief, she began to wonder if there was 
nothing on earth that she could do for the 
general happiness. 

To say that Mrs. Smith was the good angel 
ot this little household, would be to cast a cer- 
tain degree of ridicule on this robust, ruddy- 
faced, and genial-hearted woman, who bad no- 
thing of the angel about her, except that sweet 
snow-plumed spirit of mercy that brooded in 
her warm heart, as doves make a nest of soft 
materials, and glorify them with the cooing} 
music of perfect love. No, Mrs. Smith was } 
not an angel by any means. She had some 


household ways that angels would have con- 
sidered out of place, to say nothing of her 
name, which was the reverse of poetical, to 
suy nothing of the seraphic. Sometimes the 
good woman scolded her husband roundly, and 
once or twice—I tell this with infinite reluct- 


}ance—she had been known to snatch Jernusha 


Maria from the soft depths of her cradle, after 
that young lady had cried till her face was of 
a lovely purple, and shake her till the feathers 
would have flown had her mother been an 
angel, and thus endowed her with the plumage 
of a seraph. In fact, Mrs. Smith was a kind, 
wholesome specimen of a house-mother, and a 
good friend to the Laurence family. That was 
all. She bad, when business grew prosperous, 
taken a lad from the street, rather more im- 
pulsively than we have seen her adopt our 
friend James, and believing herself to have 
met with a success on that occasion, was the 
more willing to try a new expsriment of mercy. 
But, like a good many other kind-hearted 
people, she forgot to guard herself against the 
nfirmities of human jealousy, and was quite 
reckless of the fact that Jared Boyer received 
his fellow clerk with scowls of dissatisfaction, 
and that sneers of disdain curled his insipient 
red mustache, whenever the lad came near 
him. 

This youth was left in charge of the store 
whenever Smith went out to make purchases, 
and Mrs. Smith was called up stairs, which 
happened frequently, as time wore on, for Je- 
rusha Maria was cutting her teeth in a vicious 
state of mind, and Kate Gorman had more than 
she couid doin the kitchen. 

Of course, this threw young James more fre- 
quently into the store, where Jared found 
occasion to impose all sorts of petty indigni- 
ties upon him, which the boy, too noble for 
complaint, bore with a degree of manliness 
that threatened to baffle the object his enemy 
had in view. One thing James saw clearly 
and fe't, as only a proud, sensitive child could, 
Jared Boyer did not want him about. Why? 

James asked himself this question again and 
again, with tears in his eyes, sometimes in the 
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depths of the night, when a’ vague sense of; 
trouble would keep him awake, sometimes } 
when burdened with a heavy basket in the} 
street; but he took council of no one, and bore } 
his own trouble in silence like a little man } 

After awhile things changed somewhat with } 
the lad. Jared cast off his morose bearing, } 
and made some cringing advances. toward } 
cordiality, from which the boy shrunk with} 
sensitive dread. 

One day, when James had gone.out with some } 
packages, Smith came into the store in haste, 
while a countryman, who had brought in a load 
of produce, waited at the counter with a whip 
in his hand. 

«Thirty-seven dollars,” said Smith, opening 
the money-drawer and counting some bank- 
notes that he found there. ‘No need of wait- 
generally enough on hand for small 
IIa, Boyce! who has been 


ing; 
amounts like this. 
paying out money. I’m ten dollars short. Run} 
up and ask the old woman if she’s taken any. ; 
If she has, tell her to shell out, the man is 
g!” 

Boyce turned slowly, and went up stairs. $ 

He paused once or twice while ascending, and } 


waitin 


bit his white lips, as if doubtful what course 
to pursue. Then he lifted his head with a> 
dash, run the fingers of one hand through his ? 
fire-red hair, and flung open the door where 
Mrs. Smith was sitting with “Jerusha Maria” 
on her lap, rubbing her gums with the handle 
of a desert-spoon, in a desperate hope that she 
was aiding a refractory tooth to cut. 

‘“‘Mrs. Smith, the boss wants to know if 
you’ve took any money from out of the 4 

“What, me! What do; 
I want of money, with Jerusha Maria crying 
her eyes out, and I trying my best to set her 
teeth of an edge. Tell Smith not to make a 
fool of himself, but. search his own pockets. 
will that man never have no con- 


lie wants to make up a bill.” 
Goodness gracious! 


Q 
Dear me! 
sideration!” 

“Then you haven’t got the money?” said 
Jared, looking over Mrs, Smith’s head, as if 
he were questioning the wall. 

Not Don’t bother me!” ; 
cried the dame, flinging down the spoon, and } 
searching ‘the child’s mouth with her motherly 
finger. ‘*What do I know about the store, 
with this little angel sereaming like mad with 
the ache of her precious gums! There, there! 
mother knows they buse her darling! 
goodness! Kate Gorman, come here. 
there’s one coming through just under my} 
finger; look, now.’ ; 





‘Money! a cent! 


Oh, 
: $ 
I’m sure $ 


5 
> 
. 


Kate .set down a saucer she was wiping, 
dried her hands hastily on the dish-towel, and 
came forward beaming with expectation. 

‘«‘Just turn her pretty face to the iight,”’ she 
cried, sinking on her two knees before the child, 
and peering into the mouth in which sobs and 
screams were half smothered. By garry! and 
so it is, true enough! like the pint of a needle 
agin yer finger. There, now, the swate crathur 
will have some peace an’ quietness. Boyce, 
go down an’ tell the master that it has come, 
and not stand gauking there.” 

Boyce, who had been in no haste to go down, 
closed the door softly, and stood ruminating 
on the outside. Directly his face brightened 
with some new-born thought, and he entered 
the store with his usual manner. 

‘“‘Mrs. Smith says she hasn’t took a cent 
from the draw, boss.” 

‘‘Hasn’t taken a cent from the drawer!” 
exclaimed Smith, excitedly. “Then where 
the thunder has that ten-dollar bill gone! I 
more 


left three in that identical drawer not 


3 en half an hour ago, and now only two is left. 


Who has been back of the counter since I 
went out?” 

‘Not a soul but me and Mrs. Smith’s new 
boy, Jim.” 

Smith’s countenance fell. He went to the 
drawer again, drew it completely out from 
under the counter, turned it bottom up, with a 
bang, and once more searched every fragment 
of paper with care. 

Then he remembered the countryman, who 
was waiting patiently, and assorting out some 
small bills, paid him in moody silence. 

Boyce was very busy all this time rearrang- 
ing boxes, and dusting the counter; but his 
furtive eyes were now and then turned upon 
Smith with the look of a hound that fears 
chastisement, and his work was done in a 
quick, nervous fashion, quite unusual to him. 

Meantime, little Jim came in with an empty 
basket on his arm, bright and radiant as a 
June morning. Smith lifted his eyes from the 
desk where he stood, and when he saw the 
bey’s face, his own brightened a little. He 
had intended to question the boy, but thought 
of his wife, and had not the heart to do it. 

«There is another basket to be taken right 
away to Mrs. Lambert’s cook, who comes down 
all this way becanse of her being the cousin 
of my poor dead and gone mother; so look 
sharp and get the things there in time,” said 
Boyce, swinging a basket up to the counter. 
«Tell her every article is choice, as choice can 
be, such as we don’t give to common customers, 
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by no manner of means. There, now, heave 


hed 


away! 
James received the basket, and carried it 


«But it was madam who ordered old Storms 
out; she that stands everything from him, even 


>to being snubbed about picking her own 


off manfully, but began to drag in his walk, } 
and set the heavy load down for a moment's } 
rest after he had carried it a block or two, for } 


his spirit ran far beyond his strength, poor 


fellow! and he entered the spacious kitchen in ; 
Mrs. Lambert’s dwelling with the perspiration } 


. . . 7 i 
standing in drops on his forehead, and stagger- } 


ing in his walk. 


{the maid, with infinite disdain. 


Two or three servants were in the kitchen, } 
} keep such comparisons for the kitchen.” 


gathered in a group around a florid and highly- 
dressed young lady, whose French cap was in 
a flutter from the active movement of her head, 
and whose hands were now and then taken 
from the pockets in her apron ta illustrate what 
So 
occupied and interested was this group that 
no one observed the tired boy, who stood pant- 


she was saying with peculiar emphasis. 


ing over the basket he had placed upon the 
floor, waiting for some one to claim its con- 


tents. But the cook, whose duty it was, stood 


” “T don’t under- 


flowers,’’ answered the maid. 
stand it. She must have known the man, yet ske 
was afraid of him, she was white as a sheet.” 

«And quivering all over like a jelly,” broke 
in the cook. ‘*Wasn’t that what you said, 
Ellen?” 

‘“«T said nothing of the kind, cook,” answered 
“No one was 


talking of jellies, that I know of; so please to 


The cook turned her look on the exasperated 
maid, and began rolling out her pie-crust with 
vigor, muttering to herself, 

“Sich airs! Just asif wearing a high-flying 
ap made some people better than other people.”’ 

«But you didn’t tell, Miss Ellen, what come of 
it all; which of the madam’s people was it that 
showed that strange person into the street?” 
inquired a dashing footman, who had entered 


the kitchen while the maid was telling her 


by her table with the rolling-pin resting mo- } 


tionless on a half-formed pie-crust, her bands ; 


white with flour, and her mouth open with 
eager curiosity, listening to the female in that 
French cap so intently, that she had no eyes 
nor ears for anything else. 

“T tell you the old man was a total stranger. 
Old Storms can’t remember ever seeing him 
before—and he remembers every one that ever 
came here since the deluge. He protested 
against the man’s coming into the garden, and 
held the gate to with all his might; but the 
stranger just pushed him aside, and trampin 


ila 
5 
across the garden, made straight for the eon- 
servatory, without a word, as if everything 


belonged to him. 


>} manner of means. 


| 
! 
| 
! 
! 


Qld Storms followed after } 


just as fast as he could hobble. First he heard } 


a little scream, then a dead silence, and through 
the glass he could see the tall acacia-tree bend- 
ing and fluttering as if a storm had struck it. 
Then came quick words. The man spoke low 


and steadily, but madam’s voice rose high and } 
} that the under-gardener heard him, and lifted 


sharp.as no one ever heard it before; and when 


old Storms looked in, she was white as a ghost, } 


and shaking like a leaf. 
peeping through the door, and lifting her 
arms, motioned him away, while her eyes 
seemed to shine right through him like burn- 
ing stars.” 

‘But who was the man? 


99 


Why didn’t the 
madam order him out 
grasping her rolling-pin with all the force of 
a large, heavy hand. ‘I only wish it had a 
been me.” 


She saw his old face | 


exclaimed the cook, } 


{so exceedingly unmanly, 


story. 

‘““Which of ’em? Not you, Robert, by any 
The truth was, old Storms 
kept guard over the conservatory a full half 
hour when the man came out, looking stern and 
white, as if he had been committing murder; 
he passed right by the old man without somuch 


is looking at him, and tramped off through the 


garden-gate, wading right through a bed of 


=] 
heliotropes in full blossom, and coming up 
against that old white rose-bush, with the 
wren’s-nest over it, when he stopped as if some 
one had shot him, and leaning his head against 
the post, shook till the leaves trembled all 


i 


rround him.” 

‘Old Storms could not wait to see anything 
more, for looking through the glass, he saw 
madam lying in a heap, with her head against 
the marble of the fountain, not a mite of color 
in her face, her bands, or her neck. At first 
he thought she was dead, and began to wring 
his old hands over her, and ery out so loud 


of 
course, I went out with a flask of heartshorne 


her up while old Storms came in after me. 


in one hand, and aromatic vinegar in the other. 
That poor, old fellow went before, with great, 
round tears rolling down his cheek; but I was 
too frightened to ery, you may believe that. 
Why Mr. Robert there could have knocked 
me down with a feather.” 

“As if I could be hired to do anything 
” said the footman, 
bowing low, with one hand on his heart, ‘the 
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bare idea is wounding to—to Yes, wound- § 
ing, Miss Ellen.” 
«But I didn’t mean it as such. The feathery 


ide was a comparison, not an actuality, Mr. 
Robert. Excuse me, I meant no harm; there 
isn’t a girl living who appreciates your super- 
fluous qualities better than I do. Pray, for- 
give me!” 

Robert allowed himself to be appeased, and 
took Miss Ellen’s hand affectionately in his, 
while he besought her to go on with her touch- 
ing narrative. 

‘There isn’t much more to tell,’’ said Ellen, 
leaving her hand rather longer than was neces- 
sary in the footman’s clasp. ‘I found her 
what seemed to me stone-dead, her hands cold ; 
as ice, her face white as the marble over which ; 
the water dripped, her hair wet with the spray } 


of the fountain. Old Storms began to ery, and 


the under-gardener ? 

* Well, Miss Ellen, what of him?”’ demanded 
the footman, tossing the clinging hand from 
him. ‘What of that eretur? Did he have the 
cheek to offer to help, and lift tke madam up, 
and, perhaps, touch that hand in doing of it— 
that hand which mine Speak, Ellen, what 
did that wretched being presume to do?” 

‘Why, Robert, he only lifted her up from 
the cold marble of the floor, and laid her on a 





garden-sofa.” 
“He did? 


the rest. Perfidions woman! You helped him! 


That is enough. I ar pe 
Your hands met—your eyes - | 
‘No, Robert, no! I hardly looked at him. 
3ut what could we do? Old Storms hasn’t the 
strength of a baby, and I was so frightened!” 

‘But you talked with him?” 

“Only to get all the particulars which the 
erabbed old man wouldn’t talk about. In fact, 
he tried to make me’believe that nothing out 
of the common had happened; that no strange 
man had been there; and he was awful huffy 


) 
| 
| 
| 


with the under-gardener for telling about it. 
In fact, if I had depended on old Storms, not a $ 
soul in this house woald have known anythin 


g 
5 


about it.’’ ! 

‘We don’t know much as it is,’ 
cook, kneading handfuls of butter into her pie- 
crust, while Ellen made the most of her story. 

‘Well, you may know this, if you'll take the 
trouble to understand,” answered Ellen, with 
a toss of her head.*' “It was full ten minutes 
before the ‘madam came out of her fainting fit, 
and when she'did, it was to sit up like a ghost 
and look around with frightened eyes, as if 
she dreaded something, while old Storms stood 
by half crying. When she saw me the color 


’ muttered the : 





came back to her face with a rush, and in her 
grand way, she asked what I was doing there. 
When I attempted to answer, she pointed to 
the door and said, 

“Go and leave me. There was nothing the 
matter, that you should be called. The heavy 
perfume of the flowers made me faint; but 
Storms was enough,” and she swept by me like 
& queen. 

‘Rather hard on you, Ellen. I should say 
jit all meant that you wasn’t wanted,”’ said the 
cook, dusting the flour from her hands with a 
sort of glee, as she made that a sort of pre- 
tence for clapping them. 

“I wasn’t addressing my conversation to 
you,” replied Ellen, with lofty disdain, and 
was about to say to Mr. Robert “that when I 
went into the house madam passed me without 
a word, and shut herself up in her own room, 
where she has been these two hours without 
ringing her bell once. Now I say that looks 
mysterious.” 

‘‘Sensationing, at least,’’ answered the foot- 
man. 

‘<Please, will you tell'some one to empty the 
basket. 
so long. 


It was the voice of little James, who had 


I've been away from the store ever 
” 


been modestly waiting to be noticed while 
this eager conversation went on, and now ad- 
dressed Ellen as the most important person in 
the room. 

“Groceries,” cried the girl, with a mag- 
nificent lift of the head. ‘Do I look as if 
groceries belonged to my department, boy?” 

“Give ’em to me,” cried the cook, swinging 
the basket up to a dresser with the nerve of a 
giant. ‘There is a mighty difference between 
buttoning a lady’s gaiters and cooking her 
dinner, of course. We are all fine ladies here, 
only it hasn’t got about yet. There, now, run 
home as quick as you like.” 

‘‘Has that boy been listening all this time?” 
cried Ellen, casting angry glances at the blush- 
ing young face. 

‘‘I—I tried all I could not to hear,” said the 
boy, modestly. ‘It was not my fault; I wanted 
to get away from the first.” 

‘Well, mind you hold your tongue about any- 
thing [’ve' been saying, or you'll get into trouble, 
and lose madam’s custom.” 

“That’s just as J say,’ answerel the cook, 
defiantly. You stick to your ribbons and curl- 
ing stick, Ellen Post; I and this boy can get 
along very well without you. There’s your 
empty basket, my little fellow; now run home, 
and don’t mind what any one’ says to you but 
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myself; but remember, tell cousin Boyce that 
I want him to run in to-day or to-morrow, 


having a little business at the Savings Bank for 


him to attend to, not being one of them-stuck-up 
persons that heap everything on their own 
looks—I look out for a rainy day, I do.” 

Here the cook lifted her head in the air and 
took a deliberate survey of Ellen Post, at which 
stage of the quarrel James left the kitchen, 


full of wonder that there could be so much } 


discontent in a house like that. 

On his way home, the lad almost ran against 
a gentleman who was walking slowly along 
the side-walk. 
collision his foot slipped, and he fell forward 
upon the flags with a force that stunned him 
for a moment. The gentleman lifted him from 
the stones in considerable agiffaition, and put- 


In attempting to avoid the 


ting back the hair from his forehead, examined } 


the biuise, which was swelling rapidly upon it. 

««My poor boy,” he said, in a voice so sweet 
with compassion that tears swelled into the 
lad’s eyes at once, though the pain of his fall 
had brought no moisture there. 

“Qh, it’s nothing, sir! We boys are used to 
such tumLies. You are only too kind about it. 
All my own fault, sir, thank you! 

*«*No, but you are hurt, and reed help. I 
cannot let you go home alone.” 

James tried to get up 2 brave laugn, out the 
blow had made him dizzy, and he staggered 


"9 


forward rather than walked. 

‘‘Where do you live? Not far from here, I } 
suppose,” inquired the stranger, with gentle 
kindness. 

«Qu! [live in one place and tend store in 
another,’’ answered the boy. 

“You had better go home, then, and I will 
get a doctor to put something on your fore- 
head.” 

“What, a doctor for this? Oh, my! that 
would be funny! The boys would all laugh 
at me!” 

«Suill you have had a serious fall, and sach 
things are often dangerous. Tell.me where 
you live?” 

“Well, sir, if you insist upon it, lam going 
right by the house. It won't take long to put 
a piece of wet paper on a fellow’s forehead; 
and as you want to see it done, I haven't any 
objection, though mother and Ruthy will be 
surprised.” 

So James, unconscious of the tender grati- 
tude which prompted the act, gave one hand 
to the stranger, and the two walked along 
together. 

“What is your name, my littie man?” in- 


} quired the stranger, greatly interested in the 
boy. 

‘James. James Laurence.” 

‘‘Laurence? I met a young lady of that 
}name not long ago—a very beautiful young 
lady.” 

} ‘Was she in a store?” 
+ Ven,’? 

; ‘Tall, with eyes that look like water in a 
; shady place?” 

; She had soft, pleasant eyes.” 
} “Did she tell you her other name? Was 
; it Eva?”’ 

3 ‘That was her name.” 
‘Well, then, you’ve seen one of the brightest, 
; sweetest, darlingest girls that ever lived, sir; 
; let me tell you that, if she is my sister.” 
‘Then the young lady is really and truly 
} your sister?” said the man, and a strange tone 
of disappointment broke into his naturally sad 
i voice. 

‘Really and truly she is my own sister; but 
}no wonder you can't just believe it, she’s so 
much grander and brighter than any of us. I 





never see a great, stone house like that I have 
just come away from, without thinking our 
Eva was made to live in it, and be a oem, 
with lots of common people to wait on her. 

‘*What house have you just come from, my 
little friend ?” 

‘‘Mrs. Lambert’s!’’ 

“Bal? 

‘It is that great house on the corner, with 
so many flowers behind it. Eva is so fond of 
flowers, too. It is she who trains up the morn- 
ing-glory vines, and plants sweet-peas and 
crimson beans among them. Sometimes I 
almost like our little garden as well as Mrs. 
We plant our own flowers, you 
see, and that woahen a difference in the way 
one enjoys them.’ 

“It does, indeed! Do you go to Mrs. Lam- 
bert’s often?”’ 

«I never went there till Mrs. Smith took me 
into the grocery; but I used to pass by on 
garden every day. It was a little longer 
school through that street, but I loved to w a 
slow, and look through the iron fence, where 
the great tea-roses and geraniums seemed to 
set the ground on fire, and that white-headed 
old man moving about among them was like a 
picture. At first he was awful cross, and 
would order me away, but after awhile, when 
he saw that I never so much as reached my 
hand through, he would sometimes chuck a 
rose, or a sprig of something sweet through 
the fence, and go away chuckling to himself 


; 
| 
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; 
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I always carried the flowers to Ruthy, or our 


see our garden, if it was so pretty; but she | 


Eva, they are both so fond of them, you know, } never came.” 


and this made us all just a little acquainted 


The stranger listened to that frank, young 


with the great house up yonder. I dare say } voice with gentle interest, asking a few ques- 


the proud lady would think our garden no 
great things, but the girls love it u good deal 
better than she loves hers, I know; for go by 
it ever so often, 1 hardly ever see her in it.” 

«¢ Have you ever spoken to the lady?” 

‘“*What—me? No, indeed; but she spoke to 
me once!” 

‘*How was that?” 

“One day, when I was walking with sister 
Eva, she leaned out of her carriage, and looked 
after us in a strange, earnest way, that made 
Eva pull down her veil. The next day, as I 
was going along by the garden-fence, the lady 
was close by me picking flowers on the other 
side. I suppose my eyes looked gready for 
them, for she called to me in a kind, sweet 
way, and reached some of her flowers through 
the railing. I was afraid to touch them at 
first; but she smiled, and said, ‘Old Storms 
had told her: how I loved to hang about the 
railing, and that I had a young lady with me 
once, who seemed as fond of flowers as I was.’ 
Oh!” I said, **a thousand times more so, Eva 
loves them better than anything in the world. 
When I said Eva, the lady seemed to grow 
restless, and dropped,some of her flowers with- 
out noticing it.” 

‘‘That is a singular name,” she said, ‘that 
is——” 

‘‘That is, for poor people,” I said, when she 
stopped, as if afraid of hurting my feelings. 
“Yes, we all know that; but then our Eva 
never seemed like poor people. Everybody 
thinks she is a lady—and so she is, every inch 
of her. She smiled when I said this, and her 
face grew red as a rose all in a minute, as if I 
had been praising her instead of Eva, which 
wasn’t likely, being only a little boy, and she a 
splendid lady. Then she asked me about my 
father, who was killed, sir, when we needed 
him most; and about my mother, who was 
working so hard to keep us together, and said 
that, perhaps, she would come some time and 











tions now and then, always calculated to draw 
out some detail about the lady of the great 
house, but without directly alluding to her. 

“But since then you have been to the 
house?” 

‘Yes, sir, after I went into business. That 
was what took me there to-day.” 

James spoke guardedly, now he remembered 
that what he had overheard was not his to tell. 
The stranger showed no disposition to carry 
the subject further, but fell into thought, and 
moved forward as if he had been alone. 

‘‘There, there! you can see Eva’s morning- 
glories running up the windows,” cried the 
boy, all at once. 

‘‘Is this your home, my boy?” 

, * Yes, sir, while we can keep it, that is; but 
who knows what good luck will come next! If 
I were only a man now!” 

“So you long to be a man?” said the 
stranger, looking down at the lad with sor- 
rowful interest. 

“Yes, I do. Then, sir, I would keep that 
roof over my mother’s head in spite of all the 
mortgages in the world. Oh! how I would 
work!” 

‘« Brave lad, how I envy you.” 

‘““Envy me! Well, yes, I am a good deal 
happier than any one could expect. Working 
for women who love you isn’t bad fun; but 
here is the gate, and there is Ruthy, you can 
see her through the window. Won't she won- 
der who it is, and what brings me home this 
time of day!” 

‘‘ You seem to have forgotten your hurt?” 

‘No, it feels a little heavy, and smarts 
some; but I’ll pull my cap down not to 
frighten them. Of course, it’s nothing; but 
then ones mother is so tender of a fellow 
There!” 

James pulled his cap far over his bruised 
forehead, and opening the gate, invited his 
strange guest to passin. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Is it better to live, or to die? 
Is it better to struggle, or sleep? 
Is it better 'to'lie with folded hands, 
Or live on for years—to weep? 
It is better to live than to-die; 
It is better to struggle than sleep; 


For we learn the notes the angels sing, 
Whenever sin makes us weop. 

When the toil and battle are over; 
When the crown is fairly won; 

Then a voice speaks up in Heaven, 
“Oh! faithful one, well done!” 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. 


Ovr first illustration, this month, is a walk- 
ing-dress for a young lady, which will be par- 
ticularly suitable, in many parts, at least, of 
these United States, for the wet, bleak weather 
of March, and even later. It is a long water- 
proof cloak, simply scalloped, and bound with 
black velvet. The collar, cuffs, and lapels of 
pockets are also of velvet. It can be worn 
over any old dress: and, indeed, had better be 
worn over one. Felt hat, trimmed with velvet, 
and a long gauze veil. 


give, next, a walking-dress for a young 
sady, to be made of changeable mohair or 
Leno. It will require fourteen yards; two 
pieces of narrow, black velvet ribbon, and two 
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of white; eleven yards of mohair fringe; one 
skirt trimmed with one row of fringe, headed 
by one row of white velvet, one row of black, 
one of white. The waist and over-skirt are 
cut in one, and it is simply a tight-fitting, long 
basque, open down the back from the waist, 
cut in long points, which are then tied to- 
gether. Open shawl-shaped sleeves. Waist 
trimmed to simulate a small cape, and to 
match the skirt. The fault of this costume, 
perhaps, is that it is rather expensive, as all 
dresses are when trimmed with fringe. 
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our next ilustration. 


most becoming and appropriate for an elderly 
lady. Alpaca, Australian crape, mohair, and 
serge are about the most desirable for the 
spring months. Any of these materials can 
be bought from fifty cents up to one dollar 
and fifty cents per yard. Those at fifty cents 
are very nice for every-day wear. 

This dress is made with one skirt; the front 
width gored—one gore on either side; and the 
back width straight and full—three in the 
back. In length it should just touch the floor. 
A box-plait is laid down the front of the skirt, 
and it is trimmed with one row of black velvet 
ribbon, headed by a plaiting of the material. 
Waist high and plain. Coat-sleeves, trimmed 
to match the skirt. A cape is added to this 
dress, which may be worn at pleasure, but 
will be a very comfortable addition for cool 
mornings and evenings. Twelve yards of 
double fold material will be required. 


This charming postillion paletot is exceed- 
ingly simple. Any young lady can make it 
after looking at the design, and cutting from 
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DRESSES, 


An every-day dress for an elderly lady is; any half-fitting sacque pattern 
Black, of course, is the; made of light gray cloth or black silk, and 


5 


shepherd’s 
¢ . . . 
the back and front, and the demi-train is bor- 
dered with a gathered flounce, edged at both 





GARMENTS, ETC. 


that fits. It is 
trimmed with one row of velvet cut on the 
bias, or the trimming may be of black or 
colored silk. The front is loose, and the back 
half-fitting, and slashed up the center and at 
the sides. A bow and ends, or a gimp orna- 
ment, decorates the top of the opening at the 


back. 
five inches on the back. 
of cloth, or three yards of black silk, will be 
necessary. This would make a pretty over- 
jacket to a plain black alpaca every-day dress, 
made of the same material as the dress. 

This useful morning-robe is made of gray 
serge, and is trimmed with black and white 


The sleeves are coat-shape, cut open 
One yard and a half 


plaid. The bodice is full both at 


sides with plaid. The trimmings down the 
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front and round the sleeves are in the same : jacket turned back and trimmed with buttons, 
styie, the round basgue at the back is entirely } Coat-braid and lasting buttons are mostly used 
of shepherd’s plaid, edged with gray fringe } for trimming. At the knee an elastic seems to 
From six to eight yards will be required of, be preferred to the strap and buckle, lately 
the serge, and two to three of yards of shep-! introduced. These suits, made in white pique 
or duck for the summer, are the latest style; 
Sor the pants white, and jacket of velveteen, 
‘ equally stylish. 

Ilere we give one of the most simple, there- 
> fore attractive walking-dresses for a little girl 


herd’s plaid. 


5 
5 
i] 


For little boys there is very little change in 
style—the Knickerbocker being the favorite. 
Some little variation in trimming is all that 


we have seen for many months. Only a pearl- 
colored delaine, faced with blue, or some other 
light-colored silk—and so little of it, too, that 
one yard of silk would trim the whole dress. 
Five to six yards of delaine will cut the skirt 


can be attained. In this costume, it will be 
seen, an under-vest is added, and the over- 








NOTE-PAP 








and paletot, which is waist and over-skirt in, 
one. Worn over a high-necked linen plaited $ 
skirt, nothing could be prettier to our taste. 
If preferred, the waist part could be cut high 
to the throat, instead of surplice, as our design 
calls for. A belt and bow completes it. 

We close with an engraving of an in-door 
waist, for every-day wear, (for which sce pre- 
ceding page.) This waist is made of blue, 
scarlet, or white delaine, cashmere, or merino. 
Of merino or cashmere, one yard and a half 
are sufficient, delaine three yards; one dollar 


a 
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and fifty cents will purchase the material, and} 
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ER CASE. 
the trimming can be of black lace, velvet, or 
ribbon; or what would be less expensive, braid 
some simple pattern with black or white silk 
braid, following the heart-shape seen in the 
design. Tho waist can be cut after any ‘‘Pa- 
rodi” pattern, only observing to cut it from 
four to six inches longer in the waist, just like 
a loose sacque; put drawiag-strings at the 
back, and the whole is to be belted in undez 
the dress-skirt. This is a very pretty and 
fashionable way of wearing (with it) old skirts 
of dresses, at home: and such a trifling ex- 
pense produces such a good effect. 








NOTE-PAP 


BY MBS. 


We give here two illustrations of a pretty 
Note-Paper Case. One represents the case 
shut, the other represents it open. To make 
this case, velvet, cloth, or reps, lined with silk 
or glazed calico, may be used. Braid may be 
laid on, or any little embroidery pattern will 
serve to ornament the case, and the initials of 





ER CASE. 


JANE WEAVER. 


the owner should alse be introduced, if you 
wish to make the case complete. The case is 
just large enough to contain notes on the ordi- 
nary size of note-paper, without folding. A 
button and loop of silk serve to close the case. 
A loop of ribbon is fastened inside, at the top, 
to hold a pencil. 





HANDKERCHIEF CORNER 





EMBROIDERED BAG. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


“SN 1 a mtn ee tate = 


WE give, here, an illustration of a pretty The handles should be of gold thread. Yel- 
little Embroidered Bag. It may be made of } low silk may be used, when gold thread can- 
velvet, cloth, or silk. It is embroidered, on} not be had, or is not desired; but in this case 
each side, as will be seen, with a net-work } the handles should be made of yellow, twisted 


pattern of gold thread. silk also. 


CASE FOR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Turs Case is in the form of a book, and made } outside piece should first be embroidered with 
to shut up. Cut out two pieces of thick paste- { black or colored silk. The piece intended for 
board six inches and a half long and five inches } the bottom cover, line inside with brown silk 
wide. Cover the piece intended for the top } quilted with white, and cover the outside with 
both inside and outside with brown silk. The! brown silk. Join these two covers on one of 
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the long ends with two elastics half an inch  spersed with black beads. Then cut out the 
wide, at a distance of one inch from the cor } ovals in the two pieces of silk, allowing for 
ners Then stitch on to the short ends on the} turnings. Sew the silk over the pasteboard 
inside of the top cover an elastic six inches} along the two short ends and one long end, 
and a half long, to be drawn over the bottom , also round the oval openings, where a black 
cover when the case is closed. For the frames } bead should be sewn in with each stitch. On 
for the photographs, take a piece of pasteboard ; the wrong side fasten an elastic across the 
and two pieces of brown silk five inches and a; middle, to keep the photographs in their place. 
half long and four inches wide. Cut out two} Put a rim half an inch wide, covered with 
ovars in the pasteboard, according to the illus-} brown silk, all round the outer covers, and in 
tration, and mark out these ovals on the silk; sewing this on, sew in the one side of the 
destined for the upper side of the frame. Out-} frame so that the rim falls over the frame. 
side this mark work a small border in chain- } Sew a thin brown silk cord round the edge of 
stitch and point Russe, with black silk inter-? the frame, and a thicker one round the covers. 
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NEW STYLE BODICE 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


Tus new and pretty style of Bodice forms out this basque. It consists of four pieces, 
a postilion basque behind, and a simulated } viz:— 
waistcoat and jacket in front—as may be seen } No. 1. Tue Fron. 
from our two engravings, one representing the No. 2. Tue Srpe-Piece. 
front, and the other the back. It may be made No. 3. Tue Back. 
of the same material as the dress, or of merino, No. 4. Tue Sieeve. 
cashmere, or alpaca, or even of velvet, if a The notches at the sides show how the pieces 
more expensive material is desired. It should} are to be joined. There are three notches on 
be trimmed with black velvet rivbon or braid. } the front, two on the back and side-piece, and 
The simulated waistcoat may be made of silk, } one on the shoulder-seam. The longest of the 
or velvet, or of the same material as the basque } pricked lines on the front denotes the position 
itself. for placing the trimming to simulate the waist- 
We also give a diagram by which to cut ; coat, and the two short lines the darts or plaits 








on 











in front. The upper part of the sleeve is given. 
There is a join down the back of the arm, and 


the frill at the bottom of the sleeve is laid on } 


a@ box-plait, and finished off with a band of : 





DIAGRAM OF NEW STYLE BODICE 
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‘trimming and a bowto match. This style of 


bodice would look well made of black velvet, 
with a quilted satin waistcoat, provided the 
wearer desires a rather expensive one. 





SEWIFE. 


JANE 


THE muierials are light-yellow Panama can- 
vas, red cloth, a yard and a half of red silk 
braid, an inch and a half broad, red, black, 
and white filoselle, unbleached fine union, two 
white porcelain buttons. 

For the outer covering, take a piece of can- 
vas thirteen inches and a half long, and seven 
inches broad, and round it off at the end that 
wraps over. 

The braid pattern, ornamenting the Panama 
canvas, may be imitated from ihe illustration, 
or may be selected after your own taste. This 


BANNER FIRE-SCREEN: 


In the front of the number, we give a pat- 
tern, printed in colors, for a very beautiful 
Banner Fire-Screen. The materials are white 
silk for the foundation, red silk, some pieces 
of black satin or velvet, red and black sewing- 
silk for fringe, some black braid or narrow 
velvet ribbon. 

Cut out of the white silk the screen, and line 
it with some white muslin (Silesia) is the best. 
Cut out of the red silk.the cross-bars, or they 


may be put on of ribbon. Edge these pieces 


either with black embroidery braid, two rows } 


sewed on flat, or with narrow, black velvet rib- 


WEAVER. 


} braid, at distances of half an inch, is drawn in 


folds and fastened upon the canvas with loose 
stitches of red, black, and white filoselle. The 
stitches extending from each side of the braid 
are worked with red, black, and with white 
filoselle. 

The little separate knots are red. The inner 
arrangement is in unbleached linen, worked in 
A rounded piece of red 
‘he outer edge 


herring-bone stitch. 
cloth is placed for the needle. 
is bound with red braid, which is also used for 
closing the housewife. 





IN APPLIQUE. 


i} bon. The ornaments are cut out of pieces of 
black velvet, and slightly gummed upon the 
under side, arranged in their places, and when 

} thoroughly dried, are sewed down with button- 

hole stitch. Finish with a fringe tied in blocks 

of the black and red sewing-silk, add loops at 
the upper end, and the whole to be mounted 
upon a walnut stand. With but little altera- 
tion, this design may be used for a Sunday- 
School Banner, by leaving off the lower cross- 
then the design becomes a 


bar of red silk; 
Cross, and the colors may be altered to suit 


5 . 
} the occasion. 





EMBROIDERED BORDE 


In the front of the number, we give an en- 
graving of an Embroidered Border for a Table- 
Cover. The 
chain-stitch edges of the scalloped leaves— 
worked always in silk of one color—are alier- 
nately Turkish ‘blue, dark-red, black, and gold 
color; the veins worked in stalk-stitch are, 
with the exception of the yellow leaf, worked 
with green-shaded silk; the veins of the latter 


It is avery beautiful design. 


R FOR TABLE-COVER. 


are in one shade of blue-green. Raised flowers 
in black, light yellow, green, blue, dark-red, 
and lilac following each other, having always 
a thick but loose little knot, of a color forming 
a contrast in the middle, ornament the empty 
spaces between the leaves. These leaves are 
joined to each other at equal distances, by 
} double lines of chain-stitch, in two shades of 
brown, forming scallops and straight lines. 
241 





EDITOR’S 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Anout Ripine-Hanits.—Amon¢e the figures, in our colored 
steel fashion-plate, this month, is that of a young girl on 
horseback, in a new and stylish riding-habit, a description 
of which will be found in our fashion department. This 
»sted to us to make 
some remarks about ridine-habits generally. 

England sets the fashion in this one article of a lady's 
attire, and it is the only thing in which she does set the 


seasonable and pretty costume has sugg¢ 


fashion. But as more fine horsewomen can be seen, on a 
clear day, in Hyde Park, than anywhere else in the world, so 
more elegant This 
season, habits are made, in London, fuller and longer than 
of late years. The plan adopted by some habit-makers of 


riding-habits can be seen there also. 





goring the skirts in a peculiar way, which became the > 


rage two years ago, has not continued in favor. Such 
habits were supposed never to work up, and show the feet, 
but they often did, like every other short habit, and were 
not so graceful when on. The most elegant horsewoman 
in Hyde Park, a very celebrated countess, has given up 
these short habits altogether; and everybody is hastening 
to follow her example. We de not wonder at this. We can 
speak from experience of the inconvenience of too short a 
habit. Cloth, thicker or thinner, according to the season 
of the year, is the most fashionable material. Dark-blue, 
light-blue, and dark-green, are still more in favor than 
black, which shows every mark: but you do see a few gray 
habits occasionally. 

Riding-hats are worn very low, and with very narrow 
rims. Nobody who pretends to style wears anythiug now 
but these low, stove-pipe hats. 
the velvet, cavalier hat, with its drooping feather, was much 
prettier. The hair is dressed for riding in every conceivable 
way: with plaited chatelaine braids, in large coils, in the 
old-fashioned chignon, in the double chignon, etc.; and, to 
accommodate a good many of these fashions of hair-dressing, 
hats are sent out of the best'hat-makers’ shops, in London, 
cut out at the back, to enable them to stay on the head at 
all. 
altogether becoming. The forms of veils are various. Strips 
of black, white, and spotted tulle, and merely pinned round 
the hat, are a good deal worn; while others are made up 
into pretty bows, with ends at the back of the hat. The 

ure these is to have a piece of elastic run 
rone’n the actual veil, and fastened round the crown; this 


As it is, they are worn far too low on the forehead to be 


enables it to fall more becomingly full over the brim. 
Straight linen collars are more generally worn than any 

other Muslin bows or tulle bows seem quite to have 

superseded the small, round brooches that were formerly 


1 
K 


ind, 
worn; and when white bows are not adopted, colored ribbon 
neck-tyes seem to have taken their place. 
take not to have as simple a riding-dress as possible: 
less color about it the better. White gloves and lavender 
seem the rule; riding-gloves, such as are worn in the couns 
try, are rarely seen iu Hyde Park. Wellington boots are in 
favor; one often catches a glimpse of them during a gallop. 

The bodies of the habits are, if possible, plainer than for- 
merly, straighter at the waist in the front, and the basque 
at the back larger and squarer; though the old-fashioned 
il still to be seen frequently enough. Pocket- 
handkerchiefs are pretty generally now tucked into the 
front of the habit-body; and, not content with just display- 
1, it seems now the thing to sport one with a 


It is a great mis- 
the 


swallow-ta 


ing a corne 
great deal of lace about it, and to display this lace as thevgh 
it were a frill made after the fashion of those worn by our 
great = in the front of their shirts. 


« 


TABLE. 


Every Woman SHovutp Know How 10 Coox.—Not only 
health, but happiness also, often depends on the head of the 
household knowing how to cook. Even where a woman is 
rich enough to keep plenty of servants, she should know 
how to cook, for it will frequently hap 
good servants—that she will have to in 
always have badly-prepared food sent up to her table. 


pen—so scarce are 
uct a cook, or elso 
It 
is a mistake to suppose that good cooking means luxury. 
On the contrary, it means good ¢igestion, and, therefore. 
good health; while bad cooking means dyspepsia, ill-health, 


’ 
and ill-humor also. It is not necessary, in order to avoid 
luxurious living, to run into the opposite extreme. Good 
cookery does not consist in producing the highest seasoned 
dishes, nor such as foster a morbid appetite, but in prepar- 
ing every dish well, however simple or common it may be. 
There are, for instance, families who never eat any good 
bread from one year’s end to another, and have no idea of 
what it consists. Nor are meats cooked any better in some 
households. Those little, simple, and healthy delicaciea, 
which the good housekeeper knows intuitively how to pro- 


duce, are never seen here. Even a dish of potatoes cannot 


; get themselves well-boiled. A member of the family might 


We are sorry for this, for | 


en re ew 





‘ 
) 


} 


as well fall among Hottentots, as far as any proper cooking 
is concerned. These things ought not to be, nor is there 
any need of their existence, if the wife has any just notions 
of her obligations to herself and those about her. 

The science of bread-making, meat-broiling, stewing, 
roasting, and boiling, of vegetable cooking, and of prepar- 
ing the multifarious small dishes of a!l sorts, which go to 
make pleasant the table, and all about, are hers—hers to 
understand and practice. It is no degradation for a wife to 
do these things, any more than it is for her husband to 
follow a profession, or work at a manual art. Fifty years 
ago, every woman, no matter how rich her parents were, 
was taught systematically to cook. Is it a wonder that 
good cooks are now scarce, when there is nobody left to 
teach them? We boast of this age as an age of progress, 
but in some things we think it is the reverse. And the 
neglect of good cooking is one of those things. 

How Is It Done?—The Williamsport (Md.) Pilot says, 
speaking of this Magazine :—*“ How such superb engraving 


such finely colored fashion-piates and patterns, to say no 


thing of its admirable stories, can be furnished a whole yea 
ior two dollars, is one of the mysteries of art.” 
that the mystery is a very simple one. We have such a 
large circulation, that we can afford to give more, for the 
Moreover, having been in the 
business longer than most of our cotemporaries, it is to be 
presumed that we know better what are the public tastes. 
We have lived and worked in vain, in fact, if we do not. 


We answer 


money, than anybody else. 


Lonesome Witnovt It.—An old subscriber writes to us :— 
“T must have your Magazine, even if I have to do with one 
dress less, this year.’ Another writes:—“I have been a 
subscriber for fifteen years, and I should prefer denying 
myself almost any other thing. The house would be lone- 
some without it.” 

Can’? Do Wirnovt It.—A lady writes to us :—“I thonght, 
at first, I would make a change, this year; but after seeing 
the other lady’s magazines, I found I could not do as well 
as by continuing to take ‘Peterson.’ Sd I now enclose two 
dolllars.” 


“ ALL Day Lone.” —This poem, in the last number, should 
have been credited to Eben E. Rexford. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Waat Wer Give Premiums For.—A subscriber is informed 
that we do not give premium engravings to subscribers in 
addition to the Magazine. All the money we can afford we 
vut into the Magazine itself. Of course, if we gave a pre- 
mium, in addition, to each subscriber, we should have to 
take the cost of the premium out of the Magazine, which 
would render it poorer. We give premiums to persons get- 
ting up clubs, in order to remunerate them for their trouble. 
The Magazine itself is worth all we ask for it, and does not 
But we sell our pre- 


need to be supplemented by a gift! 
mium engravings to subscribers, at a merely nominal price. 
Our fair correspondent, who is a club subscriber, can have 
lar To 
persons, not subs if : 
our correspondent will get up a club, at the prices named in 


-sized engravings for one dollar. 
But 


of our 


either 


bers, the price is two dollars. 


the Prospectus, she will be entitled to an engraving gratis. 
ll be our acknowledgment for her trouble in solicit- 
Does she now 


This w 
ing subscribers and forwarding the money. 
understand This Magazine is worth all that is asked for 
it. We do not have to bribe people to subscribe for it. 


Ir Is Strti in Trme to get up clubs for “Peterson” for 
1871. 
paid by the rest of the club. 
been added to make a second club, the sender will be entitled 


Additions, too, may be made to clubs at Lhe price 
When enough names have thus 


to a second premium, or premiums, as the case may be. § 
Thus, for five subscribers, at $1.60, we send an extra copy, } 
and also “Washington at the Battle of Trenton,” as pre- { 
miums. 
subscribers at $1.60 each, at any time during the'year, and 
when enough have been sent to make five additional ones, ; 
then the sender will be entitled to another extra copy, and } 
a choice of either of our premium engravings. At,$1.50 a 
subscriber, eight, in all, must be sent, to entitle you to the 
extra copy and engraving. 


No FAturne Orr.—The steel engraving, “Charlie In Trou- 
,” in this number, is unusually good. Sp, everybody 
says, was the one in the February number, “ Mamma’s 
Head Nurse.” In fact, either of these are better if 
sible, than those in our January number, handsome as they 


, 


bli 


’ pos- 


were. 


wenn Rann 


REVIEW OF 

s Merchant of Venice. 
16 mo. New York: 

edition are, first, that the tex 


NEW BOOKS. 
Edited William 
Harper & Brothe 


t 
t 


J. 


Shakspeare’ by 
Rolfe. 1 w 
The merits of thi 
carefully revised and annotated, and 
1; and, second, that the play is printed in 


) 


al, 
a few obj 
parts expung 8 


volume by itself, and bound ina flexible cloth cover, making 


it light and convenient to handle. A very great objec 

that plays 
printed in one volume, so that the book is cumbersome and 
inconvenient. In E 
in which each play is in a volume by itself, and is bound, as 


to most editions of Shakspeare is, several are 


ngland, an edition has been published, 
this, in a flexible cover. We hope the Harpers will not stop 
with this one play, but will give the American public atl of 
Shakspeare’s plays, or at least the best of them, in a style to 
match “The Merchant of Venice.” 
By E. 
York 


nwe 


Puss-Cat Mew, and Other Stories for my Children. 
FT. Knotchbull-Hyessen, M. P. ¥ New 
—The best told stories for chile 

The author isa member of the British 
Parliament, who says the tales wer nally told to amuse 
y printed in the hope that they may 

they seemed to delight his. The 


1 vol., 12 mo. 
Harper & Brothe 
have read for years. 
his children, and are now 
amuse others as much as 
illustrations also are excellent. 

A Siren. By T. Adolphus Trollope. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—A cheap edition of this writer's 
most recent novel. The scene of the story is laid in Italy, 
and parts of it are in the author's very best manner. 


1 vol., 8 vo. 
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Now the person sending us such a club, may add } 


has been } 


ine 
ectionable 
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The Life of Charles Dickens. By L. Shelton 
L.L. D. 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
in its twelfth 


Mackenzie, 


—The success of this book, which is now 
edition, might be considered extraordinary, if it was not for 
its many and positive merits, which render that success 


deserved. Though nearly a year has elapsed since the death 
of Mr. Dickens, and many memoirs of hin 
this one remains altogether the best. 
moreover, that it will long hold this superiority, for no one 


have appeared, 
We are quite sure, 
other writer had, or is likely to have, the same advantages 
Dr. 

sort 


lackenzie possessed. To those who would kno 


Dickens 


that 
what 


of man was, and how he rose to “ 


? great eminence,” this volume is invaluable. 


By 


"gon 


Prank Fores Sporting Scenes. IT. W. Herbert. 
12 Phii T. B. Pei & B 
n America has written better, or more fully, on 
In these two 


mo. da: thers.— 


Nobody i 
sporting matters than the late Mr. Herbert. 
volumes we have a complete account of all kinds of game 
in both England and America, as well as of the best methods 
The book is illus- 
It 


of shooting, and other kinds of sporting. 
new and 


trated with original des s by Darley. a 
We first read it, and with 
ro, and are glad to welcome it 


The 


improved edition. it pleasure, 


many years 
so handsome an edition. many.similar books have 
been published, since its first appearance, it still maintains, 


? we think, its old supremacy. 


Morning and Evening Exercises: Selected from the Pub- 
lished and Unpublished Writings of the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher. Edited by Lyman Abbott. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—The plan of this book is to give two 

texts for every day of the year, one for the morning and one 
for the evening, and to accompany each with remarks from 
the pen of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. In this way, not 
only are fitting subjects for religious thought provided for 
the entire twelvemonth, but great aids also are given to 
meditation. The volume is neatly printed. It contains 
nearly six hundred pages, and is embellished with a por- 


1 vol., 8 vo. 


trait of Mr. Beecher. 

Light at Evening Time: A Bookof Support and Comfort for 
the Aged. Edited by John Stanford Holme, D. D. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—Not only is the subject 
matter of this iarly 
suitable for the comfort of aged 
printed in very large and clear type, on the whitest of paper, 


ad 
work excellent, and such as is pect 


persons, but the volume is 


so as to be legible to failing eyes. 
By George F. Comfort, A. M. 1 vol., 
Harper & Brothers.— intended 


by the same 1 


4 rman Reader. 
New York: 


succeed the “German Course,” 


CG 
- mo. nis 
r, and is 


and 


autl 

signed especially for students.in Colleges, Academies 
Schools. The selections are from the best German 

‘rs of the present century. 

Translated 


Shepard.— 


By Marie Schwartz. 
Boston: Lee 


writer of this fiction is very popular ir 


Rirth and Education. 


from the Swedish. 1 vol., 8 vo. & 
rhe 


-omes highly recommended, in the voinme before us, with 
Lee & Shepard 


Sweden, and 


a letter from Nilsson, the great vocalist. 
announce other novels from the same pen. 


By Miss A. M. Douglas. Tilus- 
Tee & Shepard.—Three charmingly-told 


. 
3 


Kathie Stories. vols. : 
trated. 
stories, each in a different volume. The names are, “ Kathie’s 
Three Wishes,” “ Kathie’s Aunt Ruth,” “ Kathie’ 


They are excellent reading for children. 
The Bottom of the By L. Sonrel, 1 vol., 
C. Scribner & Co.—Another of that 
Wonders.” 


Boston: 


an e’s Sum- 


mer at Cedarwood.” 


Sea. 16 mo. New 


"orke: capital series, 
the “Tllnstrated Library of 
all the rest, is full of engr: 

By Wilkie Collins. Philada: 
—A cheap, deuble-column octavo 
The plots of 


This volume, like 
f 

Hide.and Seek. 1 vol., & vo. 
T. BR. Peterson & Prothers. 
edition of a very powerfully-written story. 
} Mr. Coliins are alw ays interesting. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Sea-Moss Farine is creating a great sensation in the food 
market, and its uses, as set furth by the reports of scientific 
experts, are many and various. In the first place, when 
employed in the preparation of puddings, custards, blanc- 
mange, creams, gruels, and scores of other delicacies for the 
family table or the sick-room, it adds largely to the quan- 
tity of nutriment derivable from the other materials; and 
in the second place renders the dish, whatever it may be, 
far more digestible and agreeable to the taste than it would 
have been without this cheap and pure ingredient. Such is 


OUR ARM-CHAIR.—ROSE 


5 
4 
2 


the testimony of a large number of the most prominent } 


hotel-keepers in New York and other cities. It is being 
used largely in all the hospitals, and will prove a lasting 
blessing to the poor. 


A Cuorce or Six ENGRAVINGS, all large-sized for framing, 


is given to any person getting up a club for “ Peterson’s § 


Magazine.” The engravings are, “ Bunyan in Jail,” ‘“ Bun- 
yan on Trial,” “Washington Parting from His Generals,” 
“The Star of “Our Father, Who Art 


Heaven,” and “Washington at the Battle of Trenton.” 


Bethlehem,” 


In 3 


; 
$ 


- . . . : ° > 
When no choice is made, this last is sent, as being the $ 


newest. For large clubs an extra copy of the Magazine is 


sent in addition. But see the Prospectus on the last page 
of this number. 

Tae Fesruary Numeer of “Peterson’s Magazine” has 
proved more popular, if possible, than even the January 
The Sparta (Wis.) Eagle 


number. says of it:—“ On opening 


this number the first sight that greets us is ‘Mamma’s IIead } 


We have nei ture in a 


The fashion-plate is uncommonly rich, and it 


Nurse.’ 
magazine. 


r seen a more beautiful p 


will do our lady readers good to see the ‘Mat in Astrakan 
Work.’ 
Other newspapers speak even more highly of the number. 


The contents of this number are very chaste.” 


In every direction it seems to have achieved a great success. 

Cuartes Dickens’ Works. Tae Peopte’s EpITIoN, in a 
new style of binding, green morocco cloth, beveled boards, 
full gilt descriptive back, and medallion portrait on sides in 
gilt, in nineteen handy volumes, 12 mo., fine paper, large, 
ckar type, and nearly two hundred illustrations on tinted 
t, thirty-six dollars: being the hand- 
tion ever published for the price. Sent 
by express on re Address T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, No. 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


paper. Price, a s¢ 
somest and best 


sipt of price. 
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$ recently laid down, or for a starved, 


g 


Q 
Q 
$ 
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ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable } 


prices. ‘ Peterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me- 


dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 5 


of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, 
vill: Address PrTerson’s MAGAZINE 
Chestnut street, Philadelpbia, Pa. 


e, and cross-roads. 306 


vr 


Worrn IlALr THE Susscription.—The Greenville (Tenn.) 
Sentinel says of the February number of Peterson’s Ma 
:—“Its first ps is adorned with a most lovely steel 
wing, ‘Mamma’s Head Nurse,’ worth half the sub- 


scription price.” 


rae 


{vr Is Never Too Late to subscribe, either singly or in 
Back can 


The novelet of Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, 


clubs, for “ Peterson.” numbers for the year 


3 be supplied. 
is alone worth the cost of the twelve numbers. 


your money. 


Nowhere else can you get so much fi 


A Proor or RerineMeNT.—‘“T notice, in the families I 


5 
5 


5 


visit,” writes a lady, who sends a club, “that magazines are $ 


taken, just in pruportion to the refinement of the family. 
its 
center-table, is a proof of culture and elegance.’ 


To see ‘Peterson,’ with beautiful engravings, on the 


2 an external tank, so thai the 
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S AND ROSE-GAK 


is the title of a new book 
the 


HANS BREITMANN AS AN UHLAN 
by Charles G@. Leland, author of 


The volume contains Six New Poems by 


now famous “ Breit- 
mann Ballads.” 
Haus Breitmann, viz: 
Breitmann in a Balloon,” “Haus Breitmann and Bouilli,” 
“Hans Breitmann takes the town of Nancy,” “ Hans Breit- 


“Hans Breitmann’s Vision,” “ Hans 


mann in Bivouac,” and “Hans Breitmann’s Last Party.” 
It represents Hans as scouting over France, laying houses 
The portrait of 
“Hans Breitmann as an Ulilan,” on the cover, is indescri- 
. B. Peterson & Brothers, No. 306 Chestnut 


and villages under heavy contribution. 


bably funny. 
street, are the publishers. Price, seventy-five cents. 
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ROSES 
MANURE FOR 
directions how to lay out ros 


AND ROSE-GARDENS. 
toses.—In our January number we gave 
rdens, and in our February 
number we described the kinds of soils best suited for roses. 
In this number and the uext we shall speak of the manures 
proper for roses. 

We were seeking for the right manure for a long while 
before we found it. We tried a multiplicity of preparations, 
At last we dis- 
We tried 


ty, bones 


organic and inorganic, cheap and costly. 
Where? 
bones of all denominations—bounes in their integri 


covered it. Not down among the bones. 


crushed, bones powdered, bones dissolve 


“d with sulphuric 
and muriatic acid, as Liebig bade; and we have a very high 
admiration for the bone as a most sure and fertilizing 
manure. For agricultural purposes, for turnips, for grass 
exhausted pasture, 
wherenpon you “nay write your name with it; and in horti- 
culture, for the lighter svils, for the vine-border, for plants 
sut; but the 


Rosary, although a good mauure, it is not the best of 


(the Pelargonium especially) it is excel in 
manures, 

Nor up the chimney—though, for roses on the Manetti 
stock, and for Tea-Roses, soot is good manure, and useful as 
Nor ¢ 


leaves, although these also, decayed to mould, are very 


a surface-dressing for hot, dry soils nong the autumn 
advantageous to the Teas, Noisettes, aud Bourbons, and to 
all roses grown on their own roots. Sure and great is their 
reviving power, which gives back to the ground, according 
to the gracious law of Providence, the strength which was 
borrowed from it, but not so great as that old lady hoped, 
who, bringing home a mistaken impression, after listening 
to a conversation between two gardeners on the beneficial 
influence of leaf-mould on Tea-Roses, collected for weeks 
the morning and evening remains of the tea-pot, and applied 
them to her rose-trees “to transform them,” as she told her 
acqnaintances, “into tea-scented Chinas next summer.” 
Nor, crossing the seas, among those bird-islands of Peru, 
Bolivia, Patagonia, where, rainless, barren, deserted, as y 
seemed to man, the fish-fed fowls of the ocean wer 
lating for centuries a treasure-heap more precious than gold 
—millions upon millions of tons of rich manure, which has 
multiplied the food of nations throughout the civilized 
vorld, and still remains in immense abundance for us and 


nerations after us. Guano, nevertheless, is not the manure 


‘or roses. Its influence is quickly and prominently acknow- 
the 
cence, so far as my experiments have shown, derives 
rantag 


Tect is transitory. 


edged by additional size and brightness of folia but 


ge, 
»as to vigor or beauty; and even on the leat 


the real manure for roses, is, after a 


lanure. Now, what do we mean by farn 


y farm-yard manure we mean all the manures of the straw 
lid and fluid, horse, cow, pig, poultry, in conjunc- 
Let a hexp be made near the Rosarium, (if you 
f a natural f 


in the country,) not suppressing the fumes of 


mentation by an external covering, but forming un 


a central drain, having latcral feeders, and at the low 


rich extract, full ef carbonate 
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of ammonia, and precious as attar, may not be wasted, but 
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eighteen scholars. There was a green-house built sixty by 


may be used either as liquid manure in the Rosary, or ) twenty-one feet. The girls actually added another green- 


pumped back again. 

How long should it remain in the heap before it is fit for 
application to the soil? The degree of decomposition to 
which farm-yard dung should arrive before it can be deemed 
a profitable manure, must depend on the texture of the soil, 
the nature of the plants, and the time of its application. In 
general, clayey soils, more tenacious of moisture, and more 
benefited by being rendered incohesive and porous, may re- 
ceive manure less decomposed than more pulverized soils 
require. Again, the season when manure & applied is also 
a material circumstance. 
is to produce an immediate effect, and it should therefore 
be more completely decompesed than may be necessary 


In spring and summer the object 


when it is laid on in autumn, for a crop whose condition } 


will be almost stationary for several months. It was our 
custom fur many years to apply a good covering of long, 
fresh manure to our rose-trees toward the end of November, 
and to dig it in about the end of March; and we are still of 
opinion that for rose-trees on their own roots, especially 
the more tender varieties, such as Teas and Bourbons, and 


$ 


house seventeen feet square, putting up the building, nailing 
on the boards, and doing the glazing themselves. They have 


} in these houses three thousand five hundred plants, which 





for roses on the Manetti stock, this system is advantageous. 


The straw acts as a protection from frost, and the manure 
f 


is gradually absorbed, to the enrichment of the 
But we have since found, that 


soil and 
nourishment of the roots. 
as our roses do not require such protection, except when 


recently transplanted, we obtain a more satisfactory result 
by digging in the manure, well decomposed, at the beginning 
of winter, and by giving a surface-dressing, when it seems 
most required, in the spring. 
The most forcing stimulant that can be 

acompost formed of horse-droppings from the roads or stable, 
and malt, or kiln-dust, to be obtained from any malt-kiln, 
equal quantities. This, well mixed, should then be spread 
out in a bed one foot thick, and thoroughly saturated with 
strong liquid manure, pouring it over the compost gently 
for, say two days—so that it is gradually absorbed, The 
compost is then fit for a summer surface-dressing, either for 
roses in pots, in beds, or standard roses. It shouid be applied, 
say in April, and again in May and June, about an inch thick, 
in.a circle round the tree, from twelve to eighteen inches in 
diameter. This compost is not adapted for mixing with the 
soil that is placed among the roots, but is fur a summer 
surface-dressing only; and care must be taken that it is not 
placed in a heap or ridge after it has been mixed, for then 
fermentation is so violent that the smell becomes intolerable. 
So powerful is this confection, that we have found one appli- 
cation quite sufficient; and this we 
buds are formed and swelling, toward the end of May, or in 
We wait for the 
izing matter may be at 


apply, when the rose- 


a late season, the beginning of June. 
indications of rain, that the fi 
once washed down to the roots 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


nd it uever fails to act. 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 

Taat WoMEN MUST HAVE some light work to do if they 
desire to remain healthful, is a truth becoming generally 
known, even among those who are sometimes described as 
“devotees of fashion.” Medical men constantly pres 
this remedy for their lady patients; one eminent phy 
in New York frequently insists on his patients making 
their own beds and arranging their rooms in imitation of 
their honsemaids. But Boston has improved on this. It has 
established a horticultural hospital, or school. Weak girls 
attend this to learn ostensibly how to cultivate flowers, but 
in reality to gradually accustom them to such hard work as 
will restore them to health. 
Newton Center, for one thousand two hundred dollars per 
annum. It has on it a house capable of accommodating 


A place kas been hired at 


have been potted and repotted, processes involving a great 


garden 


amount of labor. In addition there is a vegetable g 
on the premises. It is hardly necessary to say that all the 
flowers that can be raised are quickly bought up, and that, 
although this was not the primary object of the institution, 
it is making money. The hours and the duties of the day are: 
Sreakfast, seven-thirty; half an hour free; work in the gar- 
den or green-house until noon; dinner and recreation until 
two P. M.; then an hour's Jecture upon horticultural subjects, 
followed by an hour's instruction in bouquet-making. From 
four to six there is further work in the green-house or garden. 
When weak girls go first to this institution they can with 
difficulty work two hours a day. After a short time they 
are able to spend eight hours, their health, appetite, and 
This is 
an excellent therapeutic experiment. Moreover, it has been 


strength increasing in corresponding proportions. 
found to pay. Why, then, will not those looking out for 
woman’s work try whether it could not be madean equally 
successful financial experiment? A few months ago, one of 
our most valued contributors, wrote a story, which appeared 
in these pages, recommending something like this very 


scheme. Perhaps, even, the hint of this institution was 


; taken from her article. 
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WINDOW GARDENING. 

FAVORITE WINDOW PLANTS.—Among the many soft-wooded 
plants that are considered suitable for house-culture, not 
more than a dozen can really be called desirable, after we 
have ‘selected as our first choice geraniums, heliotropes, 
stevias and eupatoriums; and those are the following: 

The Calceolaria—its name comes from the Latin for shoe 
—the blossom resembles an ancient Roman slipper—singu- 
larly beautiful with its heavy clusters of golden, crimson, 
maroon, or rose-colored flowers—sometimes plainly tinted, 
at others curiously mottled and flecked. It needs a sandy 
soil—garden earth and common sand in equal proportions; 
should be kept rather warm, in an atmosphere of sixty de. 
grees to sixty-five degrees by day, and fifty degrees at night; 
and be sparingly watered. Give liquid manure once a week 
after the flower-buds start. Pot old plants in May, keep 
them in a warm but shady place, out-of-doors, till September, 
with only water enough to prevent them from drooping. 
Before potting cut them in closely; and make new plants of 
those cuttings by rooting them in moist sand under a glass 
in the sunshine; or plant the seed in a sunny and sheltered 
spot. In August pot them, and tie carefully to a light 
trellis till they are two feet high, then trim off the most 
slender branches—in fact, cut them in pretty close and let 
them stand alone. 
strengthened and hardened by this close trimming, and a 


This is a delicate plant, but may be 


careful management of its supplies of heat aud moisture. 
It needs a good deal of air—does best when wide-breathing 
space is allowed. 

The Lantana requires similar soil and treatment to the 
Calceolaria—except that it is of a stouter, a more woody 
nature, and needs no support. Its compact head of flowers 
of different and changing hues—white, crimson, rlet, 
orange, and yellow, sometimes all in the same 
always an object of great interest, though its peculiar per- 
fume is not universally agreeable. 

The Chrysanthemum (it gets its name from the Greek 
words for gold and flower—many species bear yellow 
flowers,) though commonly classed with out-of-door plants, 
should be made to lend its beauty to every parlor through 
f After 


the months of October, November, and Docembr 








OUR 








flowering, Chrysanthemums must be set in a dark, coob } 
place—a cellar, or any damp, dark place where they will 
not freeze—till May. Then give them the same treatment 
as Pyrethrums, with which.they are often classed; but they 
Soap-suds will make them grow 
After they are pot- 
ted, give liquid manure twice a week till the buds begin to 
unfold, then withhold it entirely. 

Another splendid flowering plant, which has been sup- 
posed, until recently, to expend all its energies during the 
autumnal months, and to require the open air for the per- 
fection of its beauty, is the Salvia. Salvia angusiifolia, 
foliage and long spikes of clear blue 


require free watering. 
stout and strong through the summer. 


with its elegant 
flowers, is particularly fine; so is S. patens, bearing blos- 
soms of a still more “heavenly hue;” 
attractive, nor so hardy, as S. splendens, or scarlet sage, 
with its plumes of dazzling scarlet. Any of the Salvias are 
easily raised from cuttings; trim all the foliage from these 
Start them in 


yet none are 60 


slips and set them in damp sand to root. 
May. When rooted, set them in the garden, but keep them 
shaded from the sun with a paper screen till the new leaves 
are weli developed. Water freely. In September pot those 
you wish for the house, and pinch out thé buds. If then 
left to themselves they will store up strength for the winter. 
But before the frosts come, be sure to take them within- 
doors, and give the fertilizer once a week till in bloom. 
Cut them to the root in May, and set the root in the garden. 
It is best to start new planta every year for the house. Sal- 
vias need a light loamy soil, and a temperature of sixty de- 
grees by day, and forty-five degrees by night. 

Aloysia citriodora—called by some Lippia, in memory of a 
French botanist—ought to have had mention among arbo- 
rescent plants. This is the lemon-scented or sweet verbena. 


The flowers are of small account, but its elegant fragrant 
foliage and generally neat appearance gain much admira- 
,. 


tion. Trim old plants and repot them in the spring. Root 
the trimmings in wet sand, under a glass; then give those 
young plants a soil of garden earth, vegetable mould and 
gravel in equal proportions. Set the pots in a garden-bed, 
plunged to their rims, till September; then stir the soil 
often with an old table-fork, water sparingly, giving liquid 
manure once a week; take them to the parlor in October. 
Jet them have the sun six hours every day, keep the atmos- 
phere moist, and not above sixty-five degrees by day or 
forty-five degrees by night, and they will flourish wonder- 
fully. —Horticuliuralist. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

RB Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

MEATS, 

Calf 's-Head.—Clean it very nicely, and soak it in water 
that it may look very white; take out the tongue and salt 
it, and also remove the brains to make a small dish. Boil 
the head till extremely tender, then strew it over with 
bread-crumbs and chopped parsley, and brown it. Serve 
with rolled slices of bacon. Boil the brains with melted 
butter, scalded sage, chopped, pepper and salt; put them on 
a dish, and place the tongue in the middle. Culfs-Head a 
la Hollandaise.—Put half a pint of split peas in water for 
twelve hours, then mix them with a pound of whole rice; 
place a calf’s-head, scalded and properly prepared, into a 
deep dish, laying the peas and rice round it; pour over two 
quarts of water, season with pepper and salt, color with a 
little saffron, and bake. Culf's-Head Roasted.—Cleanse the 
head well, bone, and dry it. Make a seasoning of pepper, | 
salt, beaten mace, cloves, nutmeg, some fat bacon, cut very 
small and grated; strew this over the head thickly, roll up, 
skewer, and tie with tape; roast, and baste with butter, } 


SOOK 


NEW (¢ 


' 
} potatoes. 


¢ boiled egg round it. 





-BOOK. 
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Prepare a good veal gravy, thickened with butter rolled in 
flour, and add mushrooms and oysters. Serve with this 
sauce. 

P-geon-Pie.—Cut into quarters two young pigeons, and 
rub them with pepper, salt, and herb seasoning; cut alse 
into four pieces a pound of thick rump-steak, which lay at 
the bottom of the dish. Boil four eggs ten minutes, and 
take out the hard yolks, which lay between the pigeonz 
upon the steak ; pour in a gill of gravy or water, cover with 
puff-paste, and in a hole in the center put three pigeons’ 
feet, carefully cleaned and baked. Some prefer cutting the 
pigeons in half and adding a few slices of lean ham; or the 
egg-yolks may be beaten in a mortar, and mixed with herbs 
and seasoning, and made into balls, or mixed with the par- 
boiled liver of the pigeons, and used as stuffing. Lay steak 
over as well as under the pigeons. 

A Very Nice Dish of Mutton and Mashed Potatoes.—Cut 
the meat in small pieces, and stew in a little gravy, to 
which add a dessertspoonful of 
catchup. Stew till hot. Thicken with a little flour and 
butter mixed, and serve on a dish surrounded by mashed 
An inexpensive gravy for all stews, hashes, etc., 
may be made of a large onion, some whole pepper, a piece 
of bread toasted brown, but not burned, and a dessertspoon- 
ful of walnut catchup boiled in a pint of water. 

Cold Beef Hashed with Vinegar.—Take some cold roast- 
beef, beef-steak, or the meat from a shin which has been 
boiled for soup; cut it in pieces about half an inch square; 
season with Cayenne pepper and salt to the taste. Take as 
much vinegar as would cover the meat; boil in it a few 
grains of whole allspice and a couple of cloves; pour it over 
the meat while boiling hot, and stand it away to get cold. 
This is a nice dish for supper or luncheon. 


mushroom or walnut 


VEGETABLES, 

Spinach ala Francaise.—Cut and wash, place it in a sance- 
pan with a little salt and boiling water; when tender, strain 
off the liquor, and throw the spinach into clear, cold, spring 
water, take small portions of it, and having pressed the 
water from it, chop it finely. 
butter, add the spinach to it, keeping it stirred until the 
butter is absorbed by the vegetable, dredge in a spoonful 
of flour, until it is commingled with the spinach, add threo 


Lay in a stew-pan a piece of 


large spoonfuls of rich veal gravy, let it boil quickly, keep 
it stirred; it may be served up plainly, or with sliced, hard- 
The dish is sometimes dressed by pour- 
sweetened with white sugar, to tho 
spinach instead of the veal gravy. 

ten or twelve onions; 


ing boiling cream, 

Onion-Sauce.—Peel put them in 
cold water with a little salt to whiten; let them remain 
about twenty minntes; put them into a sauce-pan, cover 
them with water aud boil them well; if the onions are very 
strong, change the water; they will require about an hour 
to boil. 
them through a sieve. 
follows :—A dessertspoonful of flour, two ounces of butter, 
three-quarters of a pint of milk; mix and stir it until it 
boils; add the onions, and stir till the sauce simmers, when 
it is ready for use. 


When tender, drain them thoroughly and rub 
Make a pint of melted butter aa 


Sliced Cucumbers and Onions.—Cut full-grown cucumbers 
into slices about a quarter of an inch thick, and slice some 
onions thin; then lay them into a dish together, and strew 
salt over them; cover them with another dish, and let them 
remain for twenty-four hours. Put them into a colander to 
drain, then into a large jar, and pour over them boiled vine- 
gar three successive days; the last time of boiling the vine- 
gar add white pepper and ginger, pour it over them hot, and 
closely cover them when cold. 

Prince of Wale’s Catchup.—Strip and fill a jar with ripe 
elderberries; add as much vinegar as the jar will contain, 
put it into a cool oven, and let it stand all night. Run the 
liquor through a jelly-bag, and to every pint put two ounces 
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of anchovies, one of shalots, of cloves, mace, nutmeg, and , 


ginger, a drachm or teaspoonful each; boil it till the ancho- 


vies are dissolved. When cold, strain and bottle it. 

Vegetable Marrow-Sauce.—Few sauces are more delicate 
us an accompaniment for young chickens, whether roast or 
boiled, than vegetable marrow, when deprived of its seeds, if 
stewed to a pulp and passed through a fine sieve, so as to 
form it into a puree, which may be then thinned either with 
fowl-broth seasoned with mace, or with cream and nutmeg. 

DESSERTS. 

Use of Whites of Eggs—Apple-Cream.—Boil twelve apples 
in water till soft ; take off the peel, and press the pulp through 
a hair-sieve upon half a pound of powdered loaf-sugar; whip 
the whites of two eggs, add them to the apples, and beat all 
together till it becomes very stiff, and looks quite white. 
Serve it heaped up on a dish. Lemon-Sponge.—Dissolve half 
an ounce of isinglass in three-quarters of a pint of water; 
add the juice of two lemons, and the whites of three eggs; 
whisk it up for three-quarters of an hour. It is better to 
let it stand for some time before the fire previous to whisk- 
ing it. Putitin a mould. Meringues.--After beating the 
whites of five eggs to a strong froth, mix in by degrees a 
tablespoonful and a half of sifted loaf-sugar. Sugar some 
paper, and drop, or turn, the mixture out of a tablespoon 
about the size of half an egg; put them into a very slow 
oven for twenty minutes; when cold, scrape out any part 
remaining moist inside, and fill with cream whipped and 
flavored, or sweatmeat. If not sent to table at once, it is 
better to put the meringues in the oven again for five 
minutes to raise them before doing so. 

Tupioca-Pudding.—A small teacupful of tapioca, one quart 
of milk, six eggs, a piece of butter of the size of a chestnut, 
a teacupful of sugar, a teaspoonful of salt, rose-water, essence 
of lemon or nutmeg, as you prefer. The lump tapioca is the 
best; and if it is white it should not be washed, as the 
powde-, which is the best part, will be washed away. Pick 
it over very carefully, soak it over night in a part of the 
milk. If you have omitted to do this, and need the pudding 


for dinner, it will soak in water in two or three hours. Put 


barely enough to swell it thoroughly, boil it in the milk, 
stirring it often; beat the eggs some time with the sugar in 
them ; stir them and all the other ingredients into the milk 
while it is yet hot. If the pudding is put immediately in 
the oven, it will bake in three-quarters of an hour, or a 


little less. Three eggs to a quart of milk will make a very ; 


ood tapioca or sago-pudding. Tapioca is very nice soaked 
I I s I . 


in water, and boiled in milk (about a pint to a coffee-cup of > 


tapioca) with grated lemon-peel, or a little essence of lemon, 
and eaten with cream and sugar. 


Silver-Jeliy.—Dissolve two ounces isinglass in one pint of } 


water; squeeze the juice of two lemons in a wineglass of 
gin; add to it the isinglass, and sweeten to taste, putting in 
twelve or fourteen drops of almond flavoring. Boil all 
together, and clear with the whites of four eggs. Add bits 


of silver-leaf, and agitate the mould till it almost set. Gold 5 


jolly may be made in the same way, by using a wineglass of 
pale brandy instead of the gin, and adding a gold leaf in 
place of silver. 


Vermicelli- Pudding— Baked.—Simmer four ounces vermi- 


celli in a pint of new milk for ten minutes, then put to it 
half a pint of cream, a teaspoonful of pounded cinnamon, 


four ounces of batter, warmed, the same of white sugar, and } 


the yolks of four eggs, well beaten; a little oil of almonds, 
ora couple of spoonfuls of ratafia will much improve the 
flavor. Bake in a dish without a lining. 


: 
, 
; 
Hamilton Pudding.—Cut five slices of bread, take the ; 
2 lower-skirt is trimmed with three flounces, bound and 
: 
> 
5 
2 
; 
) 
2 
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crusts off, and butter them thickly. Butter the mould, and 
place one slice in the bottom; spread it thickly with straw- 
berry-jam ; lay another slice over, and spread it with mar- 
malade ; repeat with the others, covering with the fifth slice, 
buttered side down. Beat up four eggs, and add as much 
milk as, with the eggs, will soak into the bread, and boil for 
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an hour. Layers of fresh fruit, instead of jam, make this a 
} delicious summer pudding. 

Scotch-Pie.—Mince sound, ripe apples, and fill the pie-pan ; 
$ then make a very stiff batter of one pint of sweet milk, one 
¢ teaspoonful of soda, two of cream of tartar, flour to make 
3 the batter; then add the soda and cream of tartar; lastly, a 
$ tablespoonful of lard, well warmed. With a knife spread 
¢ the batter over the apples, and cook well. Turn out into a 
$ plate, leaving the apples uppermost ; then season with sugar 
and fresh butter. An excellent family pie. 

Devonshire Junket—To one quart of new milk, made 

lukewarm, add a tablespoonful or more of sugar, a wine- 
¢ glassful of French brandy, if liked, and a little nutmeg. 
¢ Turn it with rennet, or, if this cannot be procured, four 
3 teaspoonfuls of the essence of rennet (sold at the Italian 
warehouses) will do as well. Mix the whole together, pour 
into a glass dish, and put aside until set, and cover the top 
with clotted cream before serving. 

Duke of Cumberland’s Pudding.—Six ounces grated bread, 
> six ounces sultana raisins, six ounces finest beef-suet, six 
ounces apples, chopped fine, six ounces loaf-sugar, six eggs, 
a very little salt, the rind of a lemon grated; add lemon, 
orange, and citron-peel. Mix all weil together, put it in a 
basin covered closely with a floured cioth, boil it three hours 
anda half. Serve with wine sauce. 

Orange-Tart.—Grate the peel of one orange, and put the 
juice with it, (keeping away the pips,) also the juice and 
peel of half a lemon, quarter of a pound of sugar, two ounces 
of butter, carefully melted, two eggs, leaving out one of the 
whites; beat them well together, and having lined a tart-tin 
with thin paste, fill it with the mixture, and bake it a quarter 
of an hour, or a little more, if requisite. 
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FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

Fic. 1.—Hovse-Dress or Litac-SILk.—The petticoat has 
one deep-pointed flounce, headed by a narrow frill, and 
» three very narrow-pointed ruffles, which stand up. There 
is but little fullness in any of the trimming on the dress; 
> the court-train is finished to correspond with the petticoat, 
the flounce narrowing very much as it approaches the 
waist; the body is cut high at the back, and opens square 
¢ and low in front, is round at the waist, with a pinked sash 
of the silk behind. Long sleeves cut open on the outside of 
the arm to the elbow. 

Fic. ..—WALKING-DReEss oF Lignut Fawn-CoLorep Casu- 
MERE.—The lower-skirt has one deep, scant flounce, headed 
by a quilling of cashmere and a band of brown velvet; the 
upper-skirt reaches to the trimming on the lower-skirt, is 
puffed up on the hips, and is trimmed with a band of brown 
velvet and a row of fringe; the waist is round and plain 
with close sleeves, and it has a belt of brown velvet, with 
brown velvet basque ends attached, trimmed with fringe. 
Over-jacket cut loose, and slashed up at the sides, behind 
with long, loose sleeves, and trimmed with fringe and 
brown velvet. 

Fic. m1.—Hovuse-Dress or Crimson S1LkK.—The skirt is un 
trimmed, except on the front width, where it is festooned 
> with three rows of black lace, caught at the sides by black 
$ velvet bows. The short, upper-skirt, or pannier, is open in 
$ front, gathered up at the back, and trimmed with black 
lace. Round waist, high behind, but opening low down in 
a point in front, and finished by a stand \.g-up ruffle of lace. 
Long coat-sleeve, with 2 deep cut: trimmed with black lace; 
§ white lace rufile failing over the hand. 

Fie, 1v.—WALK yRESS OF DARK-GREEN Popiin.—Tho 


headed with black velvet; the upper-skirt is short and 
round in front, gathered up at the sides, and falling much 
longer at the back than in front; it is trimmed with one 


, ruffle finished like those on the lower-skirt ; the basque is 


$ quite close-fitting and untrimmed, except by the black 
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velvet revers on the lower part of the front, and above 


where they form a kind of “rolling-collar,” over a black } 


velvet piece put in to luok like a vest. Long, close coat- 
sleeve, with a black velvet pointed cuff. 
lace, trimmed with roses and green leaves. 
Fie. V.—Ruipina-Habit oF DaRK-BLUE CLOTH FoR A YOUNG 
Griri.—The skirt is gored so as to set without plaits around 
the person above the saddle, and should only measure a 
quarter of a yard on the floor when the wearer is standing 
p. The body of this habit is made with a small basque 
and a rolling-collar, with a black silk vest. Sailor's hat of 
Dog-skin gloves. 


Sonnet of black 


white straw, with a biue gauze veil. 

Fic. vi.—GREEN Serce Costumz.—This costume consists 
of a skirt trimmed with three flounces, each edged with 
narrow woolen fringe. The tunic, which is full at the back, 
is bordered with a frill of the same; the second frill is con- 
tinued on to the front breadth of the skirt, where it simu- 
lates a round apron. The bodice is plain and high, and the 
couble-breasted jacket with revers has basques in front. A 
band with sash ends and bow confines the jacket round the 
waist. 

Fia. vu.—Costume or Pium-Cotor Satin Ciora.—The 
skirt is bordered with velvet to match, ang trimmed with 
two piaitings of satin cloth, each headed by rows of velvet. 
A narrow, upright plaiting terminates the trimming at the 
top. The tunic forms a ¢tablier in front; and the back, 
which is gathered up in the center, is full and long. The 
trimmings correspond with those on the skirt, only they 
are in smaller dimensions, and terminate with a rich plum 
fringe. The jacket, with its square basques and pagoda 
sleeves, is trimmed like the tunic. 

GENERAL REMARES.—We give this month various patterns 

for caps, bonnets, hats, etc., etc. The cloak of blue and 
white striped flannel is exceedingly pretty for a young 
“lady, and would make a most serviceable se: 
later in the season; it has a bias ruffle of the flannel, and a 
small hood lined with blue silk, trimmed with a bow and 
ends. The gipsy bonnet is of gray straw, trimmed with 
gray ribbon, and a large pink rose and clusters of buds and 
leaves. The sailor hat, for a young girl, is of white straw, 
with a band of black velvet ribbon around the brim, and 
large pink roses and leaves on the top. The gray cloth 
sacque is trimmed with a band of black Astrakan, cut nar- 
rower toward the neck than around the bottom of the 
sacque. The child’s hood is of scarlet cloth, or fine flannel 
cloth, lined with silk,) scalloped at the edge in button-hole 
stitch, and trimmed with one row of velvet ribbon. The 
scarf is of crimson cashmere, edged with a gay shawl border 
and netted fringe. The shawl bordering may be difficult to 
obtain, but the scarf can be made equally beautiful by 
braiding a piece of black cashmere in yellow, green, gold, 
red and blue, trimmed in an arabesque design, and sewing 
it to the ends of the scarf. 
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No CHance has as yet taken place in the make of $ 


dresses; the walking-costumes continue too long for use, if 
not for elegance; the upper-skirt is gathered up on the 
hips and falls low behind; ruffles are the usual trimming, 
but they are put on with a cord instead of a heading, and 
are usually several narrow ones coming close together. 
Trains are still shert for the house, not measuring over 


5 
5 
5 


5 
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For Eveninc Wear a great many pink tulle dresses are 
made studded with black velvet dots and looped up with 
black velvet sashes; also black tulle dresses are made trim- 
med with pink ribbon of ribbed gros grain. 
are arranged on the black skirts as four sashes, each termi- 
nating with a rosette, and so contrived that they have the 
effect of looping up the bouffants of the dress. 


These ribbons 


But THE Most effective black and pink dress that we have 
yet seen is the following: A train-skirt of pink silk, covered 
to the waist with narrow black velvet frills, each scalloped 
out at the lower edge and mounted on a narrow band of 
pink silk likewise festooned. Black velvet bodice, with 
large basque at the back and pointed in front. This bodice 
opens as a square, and the sleeves are ruffled. It is trim- 
med with double festooned frills of black velvet and pink 
silk. Pompadour bows of pink silk are ar red down the 
front of the dress, and small bouquets of rose-buds on the 





sleeves and bodice. 

Turse Narrow VELveT FLovnces, with a border of fes- 
toou.cd silk falling from beneath them, are very effective 
trimmings, provided always the silk is light in color. The 
effect is charming both in pale-blue and pearl-gray silk, 
and very original in violet-velyet with a border of straw- 
colored silk. When the dress is mauve and puce, the effect 
is that of a bouquet of Parma violets. 


In JEWELRY, enamels are more worn than anything else. 
Entire sets are made with dark grounds and delicate heads 
showing in relief upon them. We have seen a set with the 
head of Diana of Poitiers on the brooch, Reine Margot on 
the ear-rings, a figure dressed in a Renaissance costume on 
the sleeve-links, and all framed in sold studded with dia- 
monds. Many of these modern enamels are copied from 


designs by Bernard Palissy. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—Dress oF Dove-CoLorep CASHMERE FOR A YOUNG 
Giri.—The lower-skirt has three narrow ruffles, headed by 
a full ruching of the cashmere; the upper-skirt, which is 
open in front, and looped back by a bow, is made full, and 
trimmed to correspond with the lower-skirt. Close-fitting 
basque, with a bow at the back. Gray felt hat, turned up, 
with a pink rose at the side. 

Fic. 11.—Dress oF Waite ALPACA For A LittLe Criiy.— 
The skirt is trimmed with blue silk, ; ut on so as to appear 
to button back, and joined by two rows of blue ribbon; a 
large button confines the silk at the top where the twe 
The body is cut low and square at the neck, 
Blue sash, tied at 


pieces join. 
with basque ends, trimmed like a skirt. 
the back. 

Fia. 11.—Dress oF Rose-Cotorep S1.x.—The under-skirt 
is trimmed with two rows of pink velvet, put on straight; 
loops of the pink velvet fall from the lower row all around 
the skirt. The upper-skirt is trimmed with a pink fringe, 
and looped up with a rosette of pink velvet. Plain, high 
waist, trimmed with a row of fringe, headed by a band of 
velvet, put on like a square berthe. Long, tight sleeves. 
White merino sacque, cut loose, and slashed up the back, 


} and trimmed with black velvet. 


sixty to sixty-two inches. Slender people continue to wear } 


round waists, but for stout ones, the pointed waist is more 
popular. Some ladies have their low-necked dresses made 
with basques back and front, but this is a most unbecoming 
style. One of the newest dresses which we have seen had 
the front widths and the side-gore trimmed with three ruffles 


about five inches in width, put on quite close together, and < 


the back of the skirt was trimmed with nine ruffles of the 
same width, put on in the same way. The ruffles on the 
front of the dress went all the way round, whilst those on 
the back were finished by bows of silk where they stopped 
at the gore. 


Fic. 1v.—Dress or GREEN AND BLACK Striped PopLin FoR 
A Youneé Girt.—The skirt and waist of this dress are per- 
fectly plain; the over-dress is of plain stone-colored poplin, 
trimmed with fringe, and looped up on the hips with rosettes. 
The stone-colored poplin cape is also trimmed with fringe. 
Green sash at the back, with straw-colored rosette. Stone- 
colored felt hat with green feather. 

Fig. v.—Suit or Brown VELVETEEN FoR A Boy.—The tron- 
sers are of the Tyrolese style, not loose, like the Knicker- 
bockers, but coming only to the knees; the jacket is cut 
rather loose, but still adapted to the figure. Brown Tyrolese 
hat, with dark-green cock’s plume, 
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